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Widespread tensions between many of the 
groups that make up our America are expected 
in the postwar period. The nostalgic hope for 
“normalcy” is unwarranted and unwise. Inten- 
sification of economic rivalry between individ- 
uals and groups will make for division. Even 
more fundamental, the conflicting interests and 
actions of ideological, social, religious, racial, 
political and other groups may accelerate these 
tensions. 

Groups recognize that in a time of psycho- 
logical and economic insecurity, it is easier to 
advance or consolidate their position. Some of 
these groups will be furthering democratic goals. 
Others will not. Much of the resulting action 
will tend to create disunity. Such disunity will 
have to be met by strong counteroffensives, if we 
are to maintain and strengthen our democracy. 

Men and women of good-will can play their 
part towards efforts to keep America unified in 
the postwar period. 

What can they do to meet the situation? 


How can they go about doing it? 
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To those who want to take action in expressing themselves effectively in in- 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO. 


Decide on the goal or goals you want to help 





achieve. For example: full employment, so¢jq| 





security, housing, medical care, the maintenangs 






of civil liberties, the goals of freedom, equality 





and orderly justice. 





Choose the areas in which you want to work, 






HOW YOU CAN DO IT. 


Win public support for your specific goals. Ty 







every American are available successfuliy proven 





strategies, methods and techniques to accom. 





plish this purpose. 





Use your time and effort effectively. Thi, 





depends on how efficiently you use the too!s of 





communication at your disposal. 






WRITE FOR THESE BULLETINS. 


In conformance with our policy of trying to 







serve the public interest, our organization of 





counsel on public relations has prepared a aun. 





ber of manuals, in the form of “Show to” ! 





tins, to help citizens and groups to meet tex 











postw ar problems. 
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GERMANY'S SURRENDER WAS A_ PIECEMEAL 
RIALS affair, bloody and disorderly. The leading characters fled for 
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Giral Takes Over by Freda Kirchwey 218 priate. The surrender of Japan was different. It was 
LES plished with a po! und elegance. It f 
; ‘ . 519 smoothly ; poo} le played the roles history had clearly ce- 
Brass Hats Undaunted by I. F. Stone ras signed for them. A sense of dramatic fitness controlled the 
; ee oe 
guare a “a — een — — performance as in a well-directed drama. But perhap e 
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ln the Wind 226 behind all this decorum lay the long, ugly slaughter 
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to somewhere near the bottom, is all set to show that the war 
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¢ Editor Washington Editor f 
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ROBERT BENDINER {Ox leave with the army] Surely the uninvited guest knows better than that! But Ad- 





miral Halsey expressed emotions that must have boiled 
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through the veins of most of his fellow-countrymea during 





these last few days when he said he would “have Ii! 


< each Japanese delegate in the face.’’ Not elegant. Not 
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surdum of the nationalistic attitude is the New York Daily 
News editorial suggesting “two atomic bombs for one.” Pre- 
sumably if our enemies destroy us once, we would destroy 
them twice! We are glad to see that Senator Pepper has raised 
his voice against the attempt to make the atomic bomb an 
Anglo-American monopoly. Altogether too little thinking is 
being done about th 
warfare and for the future of society. Ultimately it will 
render both present war strategy and capitalism obsolete. In 
the meantime we would like to suggest a special commission 
to study the effects of the atomic bombing in Japan and 
the rushing of medical aid for Japanese civilians terribly 

(despite bland War Department denials) by the 


after-effects of atomic detonation. 
» 
HOPES OF A PEACEFUL AND DEMOCRATIC 


solution to China’s domestic problems were stirred as we 


e implications of the atomic bomb for 


burned 


radioactive 


went to press. There were indications that behind the scenes 
the United States and the Soviet Union may have insisted that 
Chiang make peace with the Chinese Communists and estab- 
lish a democratic regime at home as the price for the Sino- 
Soviet pact and the return of Manchuria to Chinese sover- 
eigaty. The tone of the Russian press, the statement made by 
T. V. Soong at Ottawa, Chiang’s agreement to postpone the 
People’s Congress and to make it somewhat more representa- 
tive, give promise that his current talks with Mao Tse-tung 
may yet be fruitful. American policy in this situation remains 
far from clear. Although there is one report that Chiang has 
agreed to permit the Chinese Communists to accept the sur- 
render of Japanese troops in certain areas, our planes are still 
transporting Kuomintang soldiers into Yenaa’s territory and 
American correspondents have been prevented from covering 
these unusual military activities. By utilizing Americaa planes 
and American personnel to ferry Kuomintang troops deep 
into Communist areas, Generals Wedemeyer and Hurley may 
be asking for trouble. Clashes are bound to arise in regions 
where conflict would otherwise have been physically im- 
possible. If American soldiers are killed in these clashes, 
the incident would, as Mr. Bisson points out in his article 
in this issue, provide fuel for a “red scare’ that would play 
into the hands of the Russia-hating press. Russia has delib- 
erately adopted a hands-off policy in the China crisis, pre- 


sumably out of a desire to strengthen United Nations unity. 


‘cae ' : 
But American intervention is potentially just as dangerous 
to Allied unity as Russian intervention would be. 


a 
NO ONE AT ALL FAMILIAR WITH THE WAY THE 


minds of most officials and big business men operate—both 
prefer ballyhoo to candor in dealing with the public—can fail 
to be impressed with the job that the Office of War Informa- 
tion did. Elmer Davis collected a staff which included some 
of the ablest newspapermen in the country, and they suc- 
ceeded, despite heart-breaking difficulties, in providing press 
and public with more honest information about what was 
going on than has been vouchsafed any other country in any 
other war. On every side, from the big dollar-a-year men of 
the War Production Board to the dodos of the State Depart- 


ment, Davis and his young men were surrounded by bigwigs 









The NATION 


to whom double-talk came natural. Almost every Press release 
and every major report had to be cleared through sever 
agencies dominated by just such mentalities, and it js , 
miracle that the resultant product was as informative as it 
was. That the OWI should be abolished at this time, when y. 
more than ever need an agency to interpret Our Ways to the 
world, is a tragic consequence of the obscurantist partisap. 
ship which made OWI the butt of Congress and the rightiy 
press. The international information functions of the OW! 
and of the Office of Inter-American Affairs are to be trans. 
ferred to an “Interim International Information Service" jp 
the State Department. If the President is wise, he will leave 
that vestigial agency in the State Department for the interim 
only. The stodgy ways, musty atmosphere, and un-American 
outlook that continue to pervade that department make jt 
totally unsuited to the task of interpreting America fo; 
foreign countries. At the very least, if this agency is to sta 
in the State Department, the President ought to appoiat ; 
man of Archibald MacLeish’s ability, stature, and imagin 
tion to handle international information and give him amp| 
power to keep free of bureaucratic barnacles. 


+ 


SPRUILLE BRADEN’S MASTERLY ADDRESS ON THE 
anatomy of fascism which he delivered at a luncheon of the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute in Buenos Aires was 
also his first speech as Assistant Secretary of State. We can’ 
help feeling that as such it must have fluttered the tail coats 
in the State Department. “Let no one imagine,” conclude: 
Mr. Braden, “that my being transferred to Washingtos 
means the abandonment of the task I have undertaken. Th: 
voice of freedom makes itself heard in this land and I do no 
believe anyone will succeed in drowning it. I shall hear ; 
from Washington with the same clarity with which I heard 
it in Buenos Aires.” Certainly what we need is diplomat 
officials who can hear the voice of freedom even throus! 
State Department’s thick walls of protocol, precedent, an 
plain reaction. We hope that Mr. Braden’s hearing r 
unimpaired and also that his appointment represents a chang 
of policy toward the voice of freedom whether it rise 
Argentina or, say, Franco's Spain. 


+ 
PERON WILL FALL WITHIN THE MONTH I! 


political developments in Argentina continue at their pres 

pace. The middle-of-the road Radicals, last to oppose his 
hope to be first to replace him and they may succeed. We 4) 
not think the State Department would object. But since thé 
best-laid plans of ministers are sometimes ruined by dete’ 
mined men, the Argentines may confound conservative lt 
ments both in our country and in their own. Several hou: 
after Braden’s biting denunciation of the Perén regime th 
Radicals finally agreed to join the United Democratic Fro: 
which includes all opposition parties—on condition that th 
retain full independence and autonomy and that the Cor 
servatives and anti-Personalists are excluded. The next st¢ 
is up to the United Front, which, unless the Radicals wit 
draw their objections, will have to decide which group to © 
clude. Meanwhile Socialists, Communists, and Radicals hel 


Fee 


large independent rallies last week, the first since the li! 
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of the state of siege. And last week also, a second group of 
exiled democratic leaders came back to Argentina;to he 

berate their homeland. Perdén was afraid to order his police 
, attack them as he did the week before when the first group 
{ leftist opposition leaders returned. The militant strike of 
achers and students and the fact that British Labor govern- 
ent may be counted on to withdraw support from Perén are 
her factors hastening the dénouement. Meanwhile Perén is 
sot idle. According to one rumor he plans a coup in which 
farrell will be replaced by a renegade Radical or by a military 
goure such as General Avalos who will permit Perén to keep 
on pulling the strings. As opposing forces prepare for the 
showdown one fact is evident. A conservative, fairly demo- 
cratic government dominated by the large landholders and 
livestock producers and dedicated to the establishment of a 
gable government of minimal democracy would not displease 
certain elements in our State Department. And if the people 


“ 


of Argentina are not careful that is what they may get. 


+ 
GOVERNOR DEWEY IS THE REAL OFFENDER IN 


the Campbell case. He was the glamorous district attorney 
vyho missed his goal of a record of 100 percent in convic- 
ns by only 2 per cent. And it was his office that in 1938 
rought about the conviction of Bernard Campbell for a 
cime he never committed. Detective Woods, who arrested 
Campbell when ordered to do so, always doubted his guilt 
and was instrumental in bringing the true culprit to justice. 
Some restitution has been made to Campbell for the forty 
months he spent in Sing Sing by Governor Dewey's execu- 
pardon. At public hearings held last week by the New 
York County Criminal Courts Bar Association, Robert Daru, 
he association’s counsel, showed that key witnesses were 


ed before the trial and that the State Parole Board had 


it asserted 


4y 


e case. He charged that, despite the pardon, Campbell 


interviewed all persons of any consequence 


recetved full justice either from Governor Dewey or 
the state parole authority. For attached to the pardon 
a board report saying that it was “impossil le 
lish with certainty” Campbell’s innocence. This despite 
act that another man had confessed to the forgery of 
h Campbell was falsely convicted. Mr. Campbell’s name 


een cleared to our satisfaction—but Mr. Dewey's has not. 
+ 
THE FIRST 


ul discrimination in 


CITY IN THE UNITED 


matters of empioy- 


CHIC AC ‘O IS 
States to outlaw raci: 

Last week the City Council adopted a Fair Employ- 
makes it a misdemeanor for an 


ce ordinance that 


Pract 
ployer to refuse to employ or for a union to refuse to 
any person because of race, creed, color, or national 
gin. Violations will be prosecuted in the Municipal Court 
the City Prosecutor. Ira Latimer, executive director of the 


} 


Chicago Civil Liberties Union, which drafted and intro 


duced the ordinance, has stressed its special importance at 
this time in view of the vast public-projects program about 
initiated in Chicago. The ordinance, a model of brevity 
and clarity, states that “whereas the democratic way of 
life within the nation can be defended successfully only with 


the help and support of all groups within it: borders, the 












City of Chicago, to cooperate with the United $ ( . 
erament by eliminating discrimination in pu e 
employment, enacts this ordinance Not only de acts of 
discrimination in hiring, promotions, wage increases, ten 

and conditions of employment come under the classifi mn 
of misdemeanors. But in Chicago it is now also unla to 
seck information concerning the race, color, religion, o: 


< 


. . mel . | 
or ancestry of any employee as a condition of employment 


based on 


and to place help-wanted advertisem« 


crimination. Chicago has broken fresh ground in the fight for 
me ‘ Ls 
MUNOTILy Pieris 


Showdown in Japan 


HE next few days may provi le a clue as to ' fr we 
shall have peace or merely a protracted t! the 


Pacific. Now that the surrender has been signed and Allied 


troops are well established in the heart of the Japanese em- 


! 
pire, the nature of our basic policy toward the defeated 


enemy will rapidly become evident. So far nt 
} 


ing of the formal documents—our polic ies have been amaz- 


ingly soft, especially when compared with our treatment of 


Germany: after its capitulation. We chose to work through 


the Emperor in the hope of effecting a bloodless entry into 
the Japanese home islands. This policy is defens the 


i 


ground that it has saved American lives, even though it 


ii 


inevitably gave an impression of conciliating the authoriti 

But now that the occupation has been accomplished, Gen ral 
MacArthur must act decisively to eradicate the yurces of 
Japanese militarism or he will fin 1 that the op} y has 


eluded him altogether 


It is evident that the Japanese government is striving to 
make our occupation as painless as possible in the hepe that 


MacArthur may be tempted to leave the existing rovernm 


tal and economic machinery intact rather than risk anarchy in 


an endeavor to set up direct Allied control over every aspect 


a life. So far the Japane se have be en embarra 


of Japane 
ingly passive and polite. Corr spondents have complained 
< 4 ‘ 


i 

that the occupation has often taken on the atmosphere of a 
tea party. And the government has complacently gon t 
its task of substituting “democracy” for totalita 
militarist Premier Higashi-Kuni has announced t 
eral election will soon be called ] that restrictie t] 
freedom of the pr S$ and assel ly will soo! i lit ] 
beoks to be used in the schools will be carefully purged, not 
by the Allied occupauion at thorities, but | t} | 
government itself 

Thus the Japanese hope to achieve by guile wt 
could.not possibly have achi 1 by prolonged and 
al resistance, and the danger is that they will su ( 
E. Jones, a corre pondent of New York Tim reported 
from Okinawa that the Allied military administr 
tends, unless events force a change, to channel its o 
through Emperor Hirohito, his Cabinet, and the prefectural 
and local governments. As there has been no official 
ment of policy, this di pat h may mer ly re present one cor- 
res ponde nt’s gloomy- reaction to de velopments prior to 
occupation. But if this is to be our policy, it means that the 





gr if n that are responsible for the war—the super- 
pat ts, ¢ Zaibatsu, and the landlords who have domi- 
nated Japanese policy for many years—will retain their 
dominant position. A few war criminals might have to com- 
mit /ara-kiri—for the crime of losing the war, not for start- 
i but the feudal political and social structure which is 
the root cause of Japanese militarism would not only remain 
Oo e to be dominated by the individuals who 
led the world to disaster. \ rted out to be a policy of 
accepting the Emperor as an instrument for facilitating sur- 
render would thus end in our accepting all the evils which 
th lar tay ne embodies. 

Not r that General MacArthur has done to date de- 
S h harsh judgment. He has gone about the task of 
ural occupation and formal surrender in a business- 
like manner. He has yet to show his hand toward the Em- 
eror, the present Cabinet, or the other war criminals. He is 
known to bear litt! ve for the Japanese, and it is doubtful 


that he is greatly impressed by their excessive politeness and 


t MacArthur's virtues are of a military rather 
than a political order. His actions in the first fortnight of 
occupation will reveal whether he is likely to be outmaneu- 


vered in peace by an enemy that was his inferior in battle. 


MacArthur's first step after establishing his position thor- 
oughly enough to enforce his will should be to dismiss the 
present Cabinet and arrest Higashi-Kuni and several othe 


of its members as war criminals. It is a militarist government 


and, as long as it remains in power, our anti- militarist pro- 
After eliminating the hold 
i 


id their associates on the government, the 


testations will 


lack moral force. 
uilitary ar 
Allied Supreme Commander should turn his attention to the 
task of demilitarizing Japanese industry. This will involve 
the establishment of new forms of ownership and control. 
For in Japan, 
actively responsible for the war. Only by making it 


even more than in Germany, the industrialist 


class was 
impossible for them to recover their control over industry 


can we hope to destroy the foundations of Japanese mili- 


tarism. Punishment of the active warmakers will probably 


not be such a difficult task. Through defeat they have al- 


ready forfeited their standing as individuals in Japanese 


society. Suppression of the hundreds of patriotic societies, 


which played such an active part in whipping up the war 
These societies will 


round and will probably be 


fever, presents much greater difficulties. 


doubtless go underg able to 
detection unless the occupation authorities are suc- 


ime in 


es ape 


cessful in deve oping a genuinely anti-militarist reg 


Tokyo capable of dealing with them. 

The discov 
Japan that can be counted on to oppose the revival of mili- 
tarism is perhaps the greatest challenge that faces the Allied 


find them 


ery and enlisting of democratic groups within 


‘ Mae Obviously, he will not 


yupreme 
: 


within the present government or in any high civil or busi- 


posts. A few anti-war leaders may be found in prison 
or in exile, but Japan did not even keep its opposition lead- 
ers in concentration camps where they ter 1 be easily avail- 
able for our use. Most of the men who opposed the war 


openly in 1937 are now believed to be dead. Yet if we are to 


lit the dispatches of the correspondents who visited 
lokyo and nearby Japanese cities, the common p ople of 
pan are p athetically glad that the war is over. If a vote 


lease. 


could be tal 
be far greater than it was in the 1937 ele 


doubtedly 
when the ar 
in a land 
of popul 
ent militar: 
latent « 
ment cap 
tion for n 
being consi 
Japan back 
ing the Pea 


Improv e on 


accustomed to dictatorial rule, 
ir unrest may not be 


any m 


dered. 


The NATI¢ 


sentiment wou!d 


ken today, the anti-war 


iti-militarist groups outvoted the war parties 


become apparent until the 


¢ 


st regime is driven from power. Waiting for t 
emocratic force to develop into a constructive n 
ible of regenerating Japan may prolong the o 


onths or years bepina the short period ; 
But it is the only alternative to ha: 
to the groups that even now are probably 

rl Harbor documents to find out how the 


their treachery next time. 


‘AY 
; 





the undercurreg) 


No Longer Uncle Shylock # 


VERY 


cost our Allies will 


American who understands what this war 


for his frankness in disavowing any intention to collect 


$42,000,000 
and for his 


ured “in blo 


human lives... 


fro 


far cries 


,000 we have supplied our Allies on lend-! 


be grateful to President Trun 


° 


reminder that the cost of the war is to be meas. 


od and toil... ia the immeasurable wreckave 
and cities’’ as well as in dollars. These 


m the “they hired the money, didn’t they: 


Coolidge and refreshingly distinct also from the inv 
double-talk with which the Truman statement was foll: 


by Byrnes. 


Our allies matched those dollars with sac: 


more precious than money, and we have already had 


value received. 
were not mai 


time with 


powers and 


lend-lease, 


Our cities were not bombed; 
imed; our country was not ravaged. We b 


and the race between the Western 
the Reich to develop the atomic bomb is only 


. 
3 


our children 


3 


the most dramatic example of how crucial a factor time was 
ies weakened or crumpled and given the Ger. 


Had our all 


suffered 


mans more time, New York and Washington might well 


fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Let us 


forget that in discussions of lend-lease, 
of the fighting United Nations have emerged 


We alone 


from the war enriched t 


no uglier sj 
partners to 


resident Roosevelt, in framing the lend-lease progran 
planned in advance just the action foreshadowed by President 


Truman’s sta 


Mr. Roose 


as a loan or as a gift but as “lend-lease, 


by the conflict, and there could 
ectacle than am attempt by the richest of 


insist on heavy payments from the poor. But 
economic good sense as well as equity dictates the cancell 

of the lend-lease payments. We are desperately in need 
an expanding world market for the wares of our \ 
expanded industry, and the world market can only be re 
stricted by any attempt to pile $42,000,000,000 in de! 
top of the other difficulties of Britain, Russia, France, the 
Netherlands, and China, the principal recipients of 
Markets are more important to us than money; 
markets mean employment, while collection of lend-| 
debts, even if possible, would merely add to our squirrel’s 
horde of gold in Tennessee. Some of this we learned aitet 
the last war, and it is our good fortune and the world’s that 


! 


tement. 
velt was very clever in circumventing prejud 


f 


and economic ignorance. Aid to the Allies was launched 1 
’ a completely new 


nd- 


2968 
an 
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chrase pulled out of the hat by that master of political presti- 
digitation. The text of the enabling act as prepared at the 
White House and passed by Congress provided that the 





terms and conditions” for granting aid were to be ‘those 


h the President deems satisfactory, and the compensa 

may be payment or repayment in kind or property, or 
y other direct or indirect benefit which the President deems 
Congress was reconciled from the beginning 
the idea that there would never be repayment in dollars, 


tisfactory. 


Truman, thanks to his predecessor, has ample power to 

a magnanimous settlement. Under the circumstances 

bold and open declaration looking toward cancellation 

; preferable to the small-minded trickiness with which 

Byrnes tried to save some of our “bargaining power.” Out 

urgaining power lies in our enormous economic assets. This 

rh ower will be enhanced by a generous attitude that will 

. at mmand world respect. It can only be diminished and ill 
feeling provoked by haggling. 

Let us also remember that as bad as an attempt te collect 

a lend-lease in dollars and cents would be aa attempt to 

se Our superior economic power as a bludgeon to force on 

hers economic policies largely of advantage to ourselves. 

We must permit other countries the benefits of transitional 


tariff and currency arrangements, such as those of the sterling 


if we are to achieve freer trade conditions under cir- 
mstances beneficial to weaker countries as well as the 
United States. And it would also be well to remember, in 
he midst of our self-righteous talk about free trade (utterly 
forgetful of our high tariffs and continued export bounties) 
hat the key to world prosperity lies not in breaking up British 
} 


yut 
ul 


mperial preferences or lowering other people's tarifis 
n the achievement of full employment at home. If we, the 
Midas of the world, learn to use our wealth, if our men 
and machines are fully occupied, the resultant prosperity will 
pill in an unheeding flood over such minor obstacles as tariff 


alls and currency difficulties. 


Anglo-American 
Economics 


BY AYLMER VALLANCE 


Vallance is The Nation's London corre sponde nt. } 


London, August 30 (By cable) 
on UMAN nature being perverse, benefactors commonly 
the share with creditors a measure of unpopularity. Cando 

mpels me to report that the United States, to which 

Britain Owes its present position as a victorious albeit im 
ase poverished nation, is spoken of here today in somewhat th 
accents as Frenchmen spoke of Jes Anglais in 1919. 

one enjoys being a poor relation, and the tendency to 

view America’s preponderant strength and wealth with the 

1 eye of jealousy is accentuated by press dispatches from 

ont ess responsible British correspondents in the United States 
icaturing the post-war abundance to be found in your depart- 





ment stores and ignoring altogether your unsolved problem 





of under-employment. Candor also forces the admission 








that the voice of Rotary-lunching Brother Jon pro- 
claiming the American Century grates slightly « he ears 
of Britishers anxious to forget. nineteenth-~ British 
econ imperialism. 
This said, it is impor ant tO Emphasize l 

lutely no resentment in this co \ least of allo ici 

at the President’s decision to terminate lend-lea The right, 
of course, is secretly jubilant. Taking the e trom Wall 
Street's bel ami, Lyttelton, Conservatives are ¢ pperating 
with disingenuous gloom ‘the gravity of t plos Theu 
hope is that either the governm ent will be torced to give 
priority to an individualist export drive at the cost of deter- 


. ! » » | ‘ 4 ] ; 
ring socialist measures, or that if United States credits ‘with 


strings on them” are declined and consumers here are 

required to tighten their belts and forgo Vir; parett 
jul Gat iS sCl) UCIT CiLS Alle LOTRO IT Pilla ¢ wAaret Se 
| > 

Cabine 


But among Labor M.P.'s, and this goes tor 


the public will grumble and blame the 
the mass of 
the government s supporters in the country, | an assert 
with assurance that the dominant sentiment is one of relief 
that we must face realities squarely, here and now, and that 
the day of reckoning cannot be postponed as Churchill, 
with his Micawber-like propensities, would certainly have 
postponed it—at the cost of entanglement through further 
financial indebtedness. 

By this I don’t mean that Lord Keynes has instructions to 
reject any and every offer Leo T. Crowley may make of 
temporary accommodation to cover part, at least, of lend- 


lease goods in pipeline. Were that the government's decision, 


they would scarcely have sent Keynes acro ve Atlantic 
to announce it. Indeed, the foreshadowed abrupt end of 
mutual aid, unless slightly cushioned, involves consequences 


disadvantageous both to Britain and to the United S: 

We can get through this economi 
Britain’s over-all balance of external payments, with a 
deficit running to an annual rate of about four billion dol- 
lars, presents a pretty grim picture, and the manner in whic 
we have drawn on the resources of the sterling a: 
creditors for nearly fifteen billion dollars in blocked London 
balances) recalls uncomfortably the methods of Dr. Schacht, 


we can at least economize our own expendit ires of dollars. 


Last year, against exports to the United States worth eighty 
million dollars, we imported American goods, excluding 
munitions, costing over two billions. But two-fiiths of this 


total was represented by petrol, obtainable hencetorth from 
Iran, Iraq, and Trinidad, while as for the other big items, 
meat and dairy produce, timber, machinery, tobacco, we can 
switch our imports largely to other sources or go without 
some dollars, of course, we must spend. We are deter- 
mined to play a full part in the relief and reconstru 
Europe, and this, given our present: scarcity of goods, involves 
purchases on the Continent’s behalf in the United States 
Certain American goods, notably raw cotton, are indispens- 
able, and others are urgently needed for our industrial recon- 
version. Partially, we can draw on our present holdings in 


dollars, estimated here at nearly two billions. Proportionately, 
we should impair our ability to put dollars for the purchase 
of United States goods at the disposal of our sterling area 
5 


ut 


creditors—a point which Crowley ts unlikely to overlook. | 


ina pinch we can draw on those holdings. Certain 





ere would expect the government to do so in preference 
al obligations in Washington without the 


American commercial policy which would 


1ssural Oi I 
enable us to repay them 

Tha 1 fact, is the crux of the present issue of Anglo- 
American economic relations. The British are uninformed as 
to whether the mea controlling United States policy yet realize 
not only that America, as a creditor nation, must have a 
f ermanent import surplus but that all Europe, includ- 
ing Brita has ado} ted a socialist economy in which foreign 
ide becomes a matter not of the old-fashioned financial 
balances of laisser faire but of planned inter: 
f phy | goods. The British government, like that 
of the U. S. S. R., will undoubtedly sign the Bretton Woods 
bi it, but, like the Russians, will sign with the explicit 
it oO imports and exports must be state- 
rolled. We have no desire to impoverish ourselves by 
y ‘Sinn Fein for Socialism’ nor any idea of ring: 


+ 


fencing the sterling area against the inroads of American 


commerce But we must face the fact that our resources 


fully husbanded in order to command enough raw materials 
for full employment and enough essential foods for our 
yrkers. The summary end of lend-lease brings us sharply 


up against the realization that our foreign-balance payments 
re the prime factor necessitating socialist planning. It will 


be planning for expansion, not restriction, but planning, 


| 
state-directed, it must be. 


Giral Takes Over 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


I WOULD be useless to pretend that the solution 
| reached by the Spaniards in Mexico is a satisfactory one. 
The new government, dominated as it is by rightist repub- 
lican elements, has been received without enthusiasm. José 
Giral, the Prime Minister, is a colorless person, a man of 
little force or capacity for leadership, and his Cabinet is 
almost as pallid. Its outstanding member, Angei Ossorio y 
Gallardo, is also the most conservative. One can hardly 
imagine that such a government will be able to rally the 
republican rank and file, in Spain and in exile, for a united 
tand against Franco. Nor does it represent a majority of 
the organized political groups in Mexico Of the nineteen 
parties and organizations consulted by President Martinez 
Barrio, ten urged a government headed by Dr. Juan Negrin. 
Whether the Giral Cabinet will win the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the coming Cortes meeting remains to be seen. Even 
if it does, the result will be a legal rather than an actual 
political indorsement. For the Cortes itself, elected before 
has since been dispersed among the 
of refuge and has lost more than a hundred 


the Franco rebellion, 
various countries 
members through death, mostly at the hands of Franco's 
issassins. Those who can be assembled in Mexico, even if 


they make up a quorum, can hardly be said to represent the 


yple of S) iin or even the Spaniards in exile. 


actual political tendencies among the 


| re tha 
LO cx] tie 





republican forces, the new government would have to 
clude the group of parties and organizations wh 
posed the Negrin government, including particular; 
two chief labor federations. This it has failed to do 
reasons why Negrin and his associates have refused to 
the Giral Cabinet are explained on another page in 
patch from Mexico by J. Alvarez del Vayo, former | 
Minister. Undoubtedly there are aspects of the situar, 
which Mr. del Vayo cannot yet discuss in detail. B 
makes it plain that the abstention of those groups wa 

on considerations of policy rather than on factional ho 
They accept the new government as the legal gover 

of the Spanish Republic but refuse to assume respons 

for policies they do not approve. In making this d 
they have shown both restraint and political wisdom. 

If the groups which dominate the Giral regim 
adopted the same attitude toward the Cabinet head 
Negrin, instead of repudiating it and setting up ‘j 
in Opposition, the republican government would long 
have commanded recognition and support abroad 
Negrin government was of course based on far firmer 
stitutional ground than is the new regime, since it 
legally established in Spain and had received a unani: 
vote of confidence at the last Cortes meeting on Spa 
soil; its weakness arose solely from the attacks of diss 
elements. Now that the new government has been built, 
large part around these same elements, the Negrinists h: 
adopted the magnanimous and extremely difficult role 
“loyal opposition.” There is little tradition in Spanish ; 
tics to support this role even in normal times; to carry 
through in exile, after years of acute political division, 
demand high qualities of statesmanship. 

But the attempt is worth making, and it is the logical 
sequel to Dr. Negrin’s whole course in Mexico. For, para- 
doxically, Negrin himself created the situation w! 
brought Giral to power: he went to Mexico determined to 
turn the problem of the government over to the parties and 
at the same time to create the constitutional instruments 
through which a change in the government could legally be 
effected. The procedure followed was agreed upon after | 
and patient negotiation with the party leaders. The res 
a tribute to the moral stature of Negrin. He is no longer 
Prime Minister, but it is a safe guess that his influence | 
grown rather than diminished. 

Inevitably under the circumstances, the new Cabinet 
office in an atmosphere of skepticism. It must prove 
strength before the Cortes meets in October, and one 
the chief tests of its capacity to function as a governmen 
exile will be its success in winning the recognition of ot! 
governments. Mexico established relations promptly with | 
Giral regime, and it is significant that this first diploma 
point was scored after President Avila Camacho had con 
sulted privately with Dr. Negrin. Of one thing we may 
certain: If Giral fails it will not be through any polit 
act of his predecessor; his government will be given 
possible chance to carry out the task for which it was cho 
Negrin is neither a saint nor a martyr; but he loves Spain 
and desires the restoration of the Republic more than he 
loves or desires power. 
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Brass Hats 


BY J. F. STONE 


HE report of the Naval Court of Inquiry an Pear! Har- 

bor begins by explaining that the Pacific Fleet was or- 

ganized in three main task forces, The operating sched- 
yle was so arranged that there was always one task force at 
«a, ad usually two. “At no time during 1941,” the Court 
of Inquiry assures us, ‘‘were all the vessels of the Fleet ia 
Pearl Harbor.’ In accordance with this operating schedule, 
oily Task Force One and part of Task Force Two were in 
Pearl Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack. Reading thus 
far, one feels that naval operations were wisely plaaned to 
avoid a situation in which the entire Pacific Fleet might have 
been destroyed in one enemy attack on the Hawaiian base. 
jut then we read that “the preponderance of the battleship 
strength of the Fleet’’ was in Task Force One, and that all 
three Of the battleships of Task Force Two were also in the 
harbor, and finally that “‘all battleships of the Pacific Fleet, 
except one undergoing overhaul at the Puget Sound Navy 


Yard, were in Pearl Harbor on 7 December.” The Naval 
Court of Inquiry concludes, however, that this was “purely a 


incidence.” The disingenuous approach and the fatuous 
onclusion are alike characteristic of the report turned in by 

three high admirals, Kalbfus, Murfin, and Andrews. 

Despite this solemn rigmarole about the three task forces, 

fact is that the Japanese attack had the effect, as the 
Army Board of Inquiry reports, “‘of immobilizing and sub- 
tantially destroying the Pacific Fleet, which was a major 
threat to Japan’s left flank in its southward move.’ To dis- 
miss as “‘coincidence’”’ the crucial blunder that concentrated 
all our battleships and most of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Har- 
bor that ghastly morning is to demonstrate the continued 
presence in the armed services of the brass-hat mentality 
responsible for that disaster. Admirals and generals are sup- 
posed to avoid ‘‘coiacidences” of this kind when they know 
war is an imminent possibility, as they knew in the fall of 
M41. 
On a par with this Naval Court of Inquiry conclusion 
sits finding that “condition of readiness No. 3,” ia effect 
it the time of the attack, was ‘‘that best suited to the circum- 
stances.” This deserves to rank with the medical gag about 
he operation being highly successful though the patient 
died. It draws from Admiral King the tart comment that 
ondition of readiness No. 3” is that ‘normally maintained 
n port.” In other words the high admirals of the Court of 
Inquiry still think the condition of readiness observed by a 
hip in Brooklyn in peacetime was “best suited” to the cir- 
umstances in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. This find- 
ig will read better in Japanese. 

As can be seen from these samples, the naval report on 
Pearl Harbor is hardly a masterpiece of forthright self-criti- 
ism. The report of the Army Board of Inquiry is by com- 
parison a vigorous and outspoken document. The mealy- 


/ 


mouthed naval report is accompanied by separate statements 






Undaunted 


from Admiral King, as commander-in-chief ef the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, aad from 
Secretary Forrestal. Both King and Forrestal indicate thett 
displeasure with the Court of Inquiry and speak eut with 
manly frankness on the navy's responsibility for Pearl Har- 
bor. On the other hand, the army board's report is accompa- 
nied by a separate statement by Secretary Stimson which seeks 
to soften the criticism in that document and to rebut findings 
which place on the General Staff in Washington and on 
General Marshall, its chief, a substantial share of the blame 
for our unpreparedness at Pearl Harbor. The net effect of 
the reports and their accompanying statements ts to teave th 
impression that the services as a whole are still far from pre 

pared fully to admit the errors which made Pearl Harbor po 

sible. That attitude does not promise well for the future 

Both the army and navy reports do a great deal of buch 
passing. The prize specimen is the naval court's finding thi 
“constitutional requirements that war be declared by Con 
gress’ made it difficult to prevent the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
This was neatly deflated in Secretary Forrestal’s dour retort, 
“The constitutional inhibition . . . did not predude long 
distance reconnaissance.”” The army board's report blames th 
state of public opinion and isolationism, but itself contain 
isolationist overtones; noteworthy is the statement, in discu 
sing contradictory tendencies at home, ‘we were arming ou 
forces for war and at the same time giving away much ot 
such armament.” Both reports have given fuel to the isola 
tionist press by blaming Secretary Hull for not continuing to 
stall and appease the Japanese in the fall of 1941. That pul 
lic opinion bears a heavy share in the responsibitity fo: 
Pearl Harbor is indisputable, but irrelevant. For the question 
before the army and navy boards was whether the armed 
services did all they could to prevent the disaster wit) ¢/ 
means at their disposal and within the existing circumstance 
The answer to that question is sharply negatrve. It ts only the 
criticism of Hull, and by implication Roosevelt, which merits 
serious consideration. 

Hull is blamed for presenting his ten-point proposal to th: 
Japanese on November 26, 1941, over the objections of Gen 
eral Marshall as Chief of Staff and Admiral Stark as Chief of! 
Naval Operations. Marshall and Stark, supported by Stimson 
and Knox, said we were unprepared for war aad seemed t: 
feel that Hull’s proposals were so drastic as to make war un 
avoidable. It is implied that Roosevelt ignored or overruled 
this warning. But it is hard to see how Hull! could ha. 
stalled the Japanese any longer without in large part accep! 
ing their proposals of November 20, and those proposal 
would have made us a partner in Japanese aggression. Th 
Japs wanted us to supply them with all the oil they needed 
to unfreeze Japanese accounts in this country, to end all aid to 
China, to “cooperate” with Japan in acquiring “those goods 
and commodities which the two countries need in the Neth 
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erlands East Indies.” To accept such terms would have been 
to risk the complete collapse of China and the dominance of 
the Dutch East Indies by Japan. There was no assurance that 
paying this kind of blackmail would have prevented further 
Japanese advances and an eventual attack upon us anyway. 
It is to the credit of Hull and Roosevelt that they refused to 
participate in a Far Eastern Munich and insisted, in the ten- 
point proposal, on the evacuation of China as a condition 
for resuming friendly relations with Japan. 

The army and navy wanted more time, but we had already 
been stalling and appeasing the Japanese for ten years. The 
price asked for more time was so large that it would have 
benefited Japan more than the United States, The refusal to 
pay that price undoubtedly precipitated the long-prepared 
Japanese attack, and we were poorly prepared for war. But 
the real point involved in the Pearl Harbor inquiry was 
whether that disaster need necessarily have happened. And 
one test of the army-navy plea for more time is what use the 
armed services made of the time they did have. The services 
regarded the ten-point proposal as a virtual ultimatum to 
Japan, and since they so regarded the proposal they were 
inder obligation to take steps immediately for war. But their 
record, as disclosed in the army and navy inquiries and in the 
earlier Roberts report, is one of unpardonable negligence and 
appalling stupidity. We would have had to fight a defensive 
war for months in any case, but we need not have lost our 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor and our air force at Manila in 
two quick, crushing surprise attacks, For the facts disclosed 
indicate that it was not a lack of knowledge but sheer stodgy 
wimaginative bureaucratic complacency at Washington, Pearl 
Harbor, and Manila which made the Japanese blitz possible. 

In the first place, the joint army-navy defense plan for 
i signed on April 9, 1941, was, as the army board said, 
rophetic in its accuracy.’” It was based on the assumption 
that the Japs would attack without warning, and the men 
who drew up that plan accurately forecast every basic detail 
of what happened at Pearl Harbor: the time of day, the type 
of task force used by the Japanese, the form the attack would 
take, even the fact that it might be preceded (as it actually 
was) by a single submarine foray in the harbor just before 
the big blow. The only trouble is that this army-navy defense 
agreement was neither implemented nor taken seriously by 
the military-naval command in Washington and in Hawai. 
In the second place, President Roosevelt told the heads of the 
army and navy at a White House conference on Novem- 


ber 25, the day before the ten-point proposal, 


y. to expect a 

irprise attack ‘‘perhaps as soon as next Monday,” which was 
December 1, In the third place, from the time of that White 
December 7, ‘the record shows’ 
(says the “that 


sources the War Department had complete and detailed infor- 


House conference until 


army report) from informers and other 
mation of Japanese intentions.” Finally, at 9 o'clock on the 
morning of December 7, the War and Navy Departments 
were tipped off (four hours before the attack) that the Japa- 
nese would present an ultimatum or declaration of war at 
| p. m. Washington time. And a Commander Kramer in the 
navy was quick to point out that 1 p. m. Washington time 
would be dawn at Pearl Harbor, the very time at which our 
war plans predicted a surprise attack there. 


General Marshall as Chief of Staff and Admiral Stark as 
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Chief of Naval Operations failed to see to it that Proper de. 
fense measures were taken at Pearl Harbor between Novem, 
ber 25 and December 7. And they failed to react quick 
enough to the advance knowledge that they had on the mor, 
ing of Pearl Harbor. Stark didn’t think the information y; 
worth passing on and Marshall sent it to General Short 
commercial cable when faster means of communication we- 
available. The last warning left Washington 22 minutes he. 
fore the attack and did not arrive until several hours after ; 
attacking force had departed. Marshall could have telephone; 
Short, but his excuse was that he was expecting an attack ip 
the Philippines rather than in Hawaii and telephoned Mx. 
Arthur instead. This throws additional light on MacArthur’ 
extraordinary incompetence as a commander at that juncture, 
For despite the pleas of subordinates to disperse his planes 
MacArthur left them on the ground at Clark Field outsids 
Manila, where almost his entire air force was destroyed }y 
the Japanese ten hours after their attack on Pearl Harbo; 
MacArthur was more culpable than Kimmel and Short, aaj 
it is scandalous that there should never have been an inves: 
gation of his bungling in the Philippines. 

Our military-naval command acted with indecent sedate. 
ness. Lacking daring itself, it did not expect daring from th: 
Japanese. Even now, when we know how meticulously and 
minutely (and, let us confess, brilliantly) the Japanes 
planned their attacks, we still find the Army Board of Inquin 
talking nonsense about “the Oriental mind” and attri! 
the Pearl Harbor blitz to “the violent and uncivilized reas. 
oning of the Japanese.’’ Our military-naval command 
not keep abreast of new developments in warfare, notably 
the use of torpedoes from planes in shallow water. This was 
how the Japs did most of their damage at Pearl Harbor, and 
naval intelligence warned of this possibility months in ad 
vance. Our military-naval command underestimated the 
telligence of the Japanese and they made the equally cr 
cial mistake of underestimating the loyalty of our Japanes- 
American population. For it was the latter error which ‘ed 
General Short to institute the alert against sabotage instead 
of the alert against attack from without. Under this type 
alert planes were parked wing to wing and unable to get of 
the ground in less than four hours. The attack on Pear! Hi: 
bor took only three, and most of the planes were destroyed 

Perhaps the crowning example of military stupidity is 9 
the revelation that while our army's mobile anti-aircraft 
tillery was in state of instant readiness, it had no ammunition 
The ammunition was in a crater a mile away. General Shor 
and Ordnance had rejected pleas for artillery shells sever 
days earlier on the ground that ‘‘they didn’t want to issue a0) 
of the clean ammunition, let it get out and get dirty, and have 
to take it back in later on and renovate it.” The slogan of tht 
Pearl Harbor high command seems to have been, *'Praise the 
Lord, but don’t muss the ammunition.” 
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‘ {y. Foot is a new Labor member of Parliament, hai 
of galéa Le Llé H r@-bDelisid in lie vecenl eléci Hg 
L yly aching editor of the London Evening Standard, aud 
k & 
Mf a the San LTARNCISCO CONTECVEN CE y lie L NGO} Daily 
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i sh Ak § 29 ( } 
HE new British government has been in power a little 
é t 
° more than a month. No government in British history, 
ad with the exception of Mr. Churchill's Administratiot 
we 1 came into office when Hitler's panzers wer smashing 
ia. a8 1 the Ardennes, has ever confronted more serious eco 
nd social problems during its first weeks of authority. 
Coal stocks are much more 
than year ») and 
sie te tion of vived | 
‘ + 1 
Ik er with tne Cc l 
y 
Stern warnings | 
o be given that the al- 
es of food and clothes 
t be increased and may 
} to be aimu hed and 
) y ‘ appy ne > W , 
to a people who were 
zinning to hope that 
relief might be granted 
the bitter endurance of 
ist six years. Eagerness 
be demobilized is being 
gorously expressed by the 
cemen; their demands 
cannot yet be satisfied by a 
rovernment which ts resolved D 
. . l v0 ri 
1 Bir. t to cast away the fruits of 
tory through a failure to 
: xecute military commitments 
t throuct lieorderly and 
f through a disorderly and Bei 
, njust demobilization plan. 
S these pressures were urgent enough before the news 


announced that lend-lease was to be terminated. Mr. 
Attlee’s revelation had little of the drama of Mr. Churchill's 
1 have ill for “blood, toil, tears, and sweat’’ in 1940, but it must 
F the fgure in the records as a hardly less historic proclamation. 
Britain in the next few years must adopt the psychology 

the Soviet five-year plans. Present rewards must be post- 

ned with the purpose of making secure future enjoyment. 

- The success of the new government in appealing for a gigan- 
productive effort will depend on its capacity to convince 


“ss 


people of its good faith in carrying out measures for 
- isuring a fairer distribution of the new wealth still to be 
_ teated. It is a formidable summons, but the survival of 
” ‘emocratic government not only in Britain is the stake. 

How is the government succeeding in the invocation of 
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doves. And except for a prob- 


roaring 


unavoidable discontent 
with the pace of demobiliza- 


the government retains 


tion tain 
. the great fund of good will 


on domestic policy amas it 
the election. 

On foreign affairs there are 
louder murmurs of criticism. 


Y 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, who is 





probably the most powerful 
figure in the government, 
killed all hopes of a sudden 
policy. He won more applaus 
from the Tories than from his own supporters. Continuity of 
policy was the phrase on everyone's lip ;. However, the declin 
in expectation which this speech has « aused may prove as un- 
justified as the earlier excessive jubilation. Toward liberal 
or left elements in Spain, Italy, and France Mr. Bevin's words 
were not as warm as they might have been, but a careful 
examination of them shows that neither General Franco no 
the Italian monarchists can derive any encouragement, whil¢ 
in the case of France it appears that a real attempt is to 


r +] 


made to overcome the unhappy misunderstandings of 
past few years. In Eastern Europe no one who knew Mr 
Bevin could have expected a pro-C ommunist approach; he is 
seeking to modify the totalitarian methods employed by the 


new governments in these countries but, unlike some of his 








ny anti-Soviet 


Tory predecessors, he is not animated by 


The most serious criticism of Mr. Bevin's attitude con- 


Here he appears to have accepted th 


rns Greece 


d of evidence so uncritically welcomed by the coalition 


lake 


real test as Foreign Secretary; for, 


hting, it is clear that the leaders of the Labor Party 


Aipsddasde, At 


ot at one with all their followers. 


e ’ *,* ’7 ' 
No account of the mew government's position would b 


the 


le factor in the situation. The whole constitution of the 


irliamentary Labor Party is revolutionized. Some fifty new 


par} 


members of the party have made their maiden speeches, and 


] ° » 
the quality they have shown more than confirms Labor's boast 


it the election that it wa 


wo hundred new members, most do not yet know one an- 





. , , ee 7 ype 
Mr. Bisson 15 the author of “Japan in China, 


tern Policy,” and the forthee 


. re ’ vr 
ming Japan 5 i avrtime 


my.” He wrote What Program for Japan? in The 
f July 14.J 
H le on tl S Sino- 


HE obvious comment has yet to be made on 


Russian agreements: that the basic Chinese political 


1e is still with us, and still cries out for settlement. 
omforting but entirely fallacious thought that since 
e Chinese Communists have been “let down’’ by Moscow 
eryone can sleep easier of nights. Such an interpretation 
fact that these “China Reds” have gotten along 
well without any Soviet aid for a long time now— 
927, to be exact, and then’the aid was given to a 
:-led popular front. Something in the soil of the 
od earth has provided them with ample nourishment ; they 
thrived as a home-grown product. There is a sturdiness to 
is growth that has shown a capacity to withstand wind and 
ther. It will have to be reckoned with, in other words. 
Nor will be weakened by a Soviet-Chinese understanding 
strengthens China’s general international position. 
nce reports indicate that Mao Tse-tung is taking 
thing new with him to Chungking. He is raising the old, 
le demand that the Kuomintang adopt a program of 
nely democratic reform—the only workable solution. 
hope that this time his demand will be accepted. 
Meanwhile, it will be well for Americans not to fall happily 
to take a long, open-eyed look at the abyss which 
awned in China. Now, especially, it becomes advisable 
» explore fully some of the darker recesses of Chinese poli- 
ito which the light has penetrated but dimly. 
If any further demonstration of the desperate need for a 
ttlement of China's internal issues was required, the results 


the sudden end of the Pacific war supplied it. Literally 


ver night, Japan's surrender offer of August 10 released the 


- 
e 


ne same 
ent. Proof of continued white terror or preparation 


1 elections in Greece would present Mr. Bevin with 
as at the time of 


a 


plete without reference to a fresh and hitherto indefin- 


is the real national party. Of the 





China on the brink 


BY T. A. BISSON 
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other; they have not had time to master the highly comple 
business of effective action in Parliament; they have th. 
greatest good will toward the goverament, but their age ; 
much younger and their accent more virile than many 
those whose experience has naturally made them m 

of the Administration. Their general political outlook 


+ 


yet consolidated, but in general they are opposed to the 
of continuity in foreign policy and indeed are healthil; 
patient about all aspects of policy. 

The Tories have too eagerly revealed their desire for , 
split in labor's ranks. They will not be gratified, but th 
mood of the new members is certain to have an incr 
influence on the government. Meanwhile Britain's rec 
from its economic Dunkirk will depend not only on 
actions of the government but on the power of these ne, 
members to sustain the imagination of the people as t 
captured it during the election campaign, 








explosive potentialities of the Chinese political sit 
The crisis at once pitchforked not only China, but all p 
with Far Eastern interests, into an exceedingly awkward | 
dicament. For the immediate future the United States 
the most exposed position. It is essential, above all, 
American military personnel do not become invol: 
Chinese civil strife—an events which would compromise our 
standing in China and the rest of Asia for decades to 
In the present unprecedented and swiftly moving sit: 
a series of extraordinary obstacles stand in the way of 
uate judgment on developments in China. The facts re 
ig the American public are thrice distorted: by ( 
Kai-shek’s near monopoly of China’s agencies of int 
tional publicity, by the strict censorship still maintaine 


a 
1 
r 
I 


me 
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news dispatches from Chungking, and by the uncon 
or deliberate bias that characterizes much of our own 
and news commeatary. In these circumstances it is parti 
larly necessary to guard against a too ready acceptance of K 
mintang maneuvers in politics and publicity, on the one 
hand, and a failure to give due weight, on the other, to fac: 
tors which may provide crucial motivations for the Chinese 
Communist leaders’ reactions and policies. 

There was little reason to be surprised by Chiang Ku 
shek’s initial series of orders: to the Chinese Comm: 
to ground arms, to the Kuomintang troops to continue fight 
ing until the surrender was effected, to the Japanese to givé 
up arms and territory only to Kuomintang commanders. But 
there was just as little reason to expect that the Communist 
leaders would tamely submit to a program calculated to bar 
them from the fruits of a victory to which their arms 
had contributed so materially. The expressions of sho ked 
surprise over the “flouting” of Chiang’s orders by a force 
that, fighting the Japanese successfully throughout the wat 
with no foreign aid, had yet been blockaded by some 500,000 


Kuomintang troops, were uncalled for, ta say the least. 




























1945 


September 8, 


history might also 


etter knowledge of recent Chinese 


have led the commentators to qualify their strictures on 


\f,0 Tse-tung for his unwillingness to rush off to Chungking 
ca conference at Chiang Kai-shek’s first invitation. In 1929 
Li Chi-shen accepted a similiar invitation to confer 


“I 
tical matters in Nanking under a guaranty of political 


ty. When he reached Kai-shek 


settled political issues by arresting him. He was 


the capital, Chian 


ler detention for more than a year. In 1931 Hu Han- 
member of the Kuomintang’s leading triumvirate of 


riod, a proved sche and Chiang incarcer- 
him “for his own good.” A Chinese political leader 
his courage in his hands when he answers the sum- 

) a conference. An opponent of Mao Tse-tung’s stat- 

tterly hated by the Kuomiatang reactionaries, is doub 
rdized. 
t of world public 


Hurley. 
c of Mao’s safety. 


Fortunately, this conference takes place in the 


ity and under the sponsorship of Ambas- 
| 


The American government becomes the guar- 


On another point—the use of Chinese puppet, or traitor, 


to reestablish Chiang Kai-shek’s commas of occup vied 


ory—American commenators have di ispl: layed an amazin 


y of judgment. In par be attributed to * k 


eile the last three years of the 


t this may 
lequate information. 


foreign correspondents at Chungking were inhibited, 


by the censorship than by their own sense of responsi- 
in the matter of psychologic: il warfare, from exposing 
American public the extensive defections of Kuomin- 


a 
son) 


s and troops to the Japanese. Today such inhibi- 


have lost their ee and the full story has become es- 


tanding of some of the basi 
China. 


] Py ; } ay, he 
Military defections by Kuomintang units 


1 to an under political 
operating in post-war 
(there have been 
negligible 


the first year of the war. Not only were defections 


by Chinese Communists) were relatively 


ryt 


dealt with. For 
General Han 


cases of treason were rigorously 
tion of duty the Shantung Governor, 
Following the desertion to the Japa- 


's vice-chief, Wang Ching-wei, in 


Was executed 
of the Kuomintang 


tumn of 1938. instances of military defection gr 


1. Up to 1940-41, age ver, Wang Ching-wei's 
rome Nanking had managed to recruit onl; 
rmed fo ling | ittle over 100,000 men. The 
f itary defections began to flow strongly in 1942 


hed its food tn 1943-44. Results could be measured 
numbers of Japan’s puppet Chinese armies. 
these forces totale 


) of which at least 500,000 were former aeaties 


{5, on a conservative estimate 


troops. Included among the commanding ofhcers of the 


armies was a long list of former Kuomintang gen- 


, such as Pang Ping-hsiin, Sun Tien-ying, Chao Yuan- 
1g, Sun Liang-cheng, Chin ‘Yi-wu, Wu Hua-wen, Wang 
Wang Ching-han, and a host of 
below the rank of general. 


Defections on this scale could not be 


ng-tsai, Chang Pu-yun, 


t officers 


conce iled 


entirely 
from the Chinese populace or from the Chungking for- 
casion embarr 


correspondents. On a assing guestions 


ked at press conferences. In one notable case, the 


Chunking spokesman sought to quiet the corres; 


nts by saying, in effect, that there was no need to be con- 








cerned, tor the puppet Chinese commanders we rt 
to be loyal patriots This was a rare instance in which ws 
of the puppeteering activity of former Kuomintang 1 ry 
units was cabled abroad, but it may be doubt yl c 
many American readers of the dispatch caught its full impli- 
cations 

Its meaning was spelled « mire definitely on A t 
10, 1945, the day of |] pan s surrender offer, in a pe ial 


military order of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's broadcast 
by the Chungking radio “to all Chinese troops and puppet 
troops in Japanese-oc 
evidently not released to the newsmen in Chungking, since 
mo correspondent reported it. In this country, however, it 
was picked up by the 
lished on August 11 in the New York Tip Its 


salient points direc 


and pul 
ted “all Chinese puppet troops’ te remain 
in “the present assigned areas,” to ‘ preserve peace and order 
and protect civilians,’ and to ‘do their best to redeem th 
selves.”’ 


The cele 


degree of forethought whi 


rity with which this order was issued betokens the 
had gone into its preparation. 


It raises a number of interesting questions with regard to 


the future of the puppet armies, and especially of their com 


manders. Are the traitor generals, for example, to be pet 


mitted ‘to redeem themselves’ and so continue as officers in 


China’s national army? If so, China will be in the enviable 
position of not having to conduct the sort of trials that have 
rocked France, Norway, and other Eur pean countries The 
collaborationists will simply be welcomed back into the Kuo- 
mintang fold 

The most signifi t pout rle ¢ his problem, how- 
ever, still remains t msidered. By a coin nce, | 
tually all the Kuomintang generals who deserted to the 


Japanese were operating in north and central China. When 


their units were ized and reequipped by the Japan 


what could be more 


reorgat 
nani than that they should continue 


to operate in the same areas? As a result, the “assigned 


sane” aniect in C1 9 Kai-shek’ Re , 
areas noted in nian} \al-SNeK § milit ary order wei 
7 ! 1 ° ' . 7 
ext lusively 10¢ ited in regions Cc ntested Dy the Eigh h R¢ 
or iNew Fourth armies, or tn the larger cities surround 
the expanding territories liberated from Japanese contro! 
the bitterly fought campaigns of the Communist for } 
4 s 4 
1945 at least 90 per cent of the 800,000 Chine t 
| 

troops were so dispo ed. In some cases the officers of t 
puppet armies had to deceive their troops to effect the switch 
to Japanese command. After realizing their situatior 


bers of these troops deserted to the Chinese Communists in 


the course of military operations ordered by their « 
ng officers. 
Little imagination is required to appreciate the reaction 
of the Chinese Communist leaders to the phen 
ted. The puppet armics Ould have ay peared in no ¢ 


] 

In order to leave no doubt on this score, Chiang Ka 
is now proceeding to effect the occupation of Co 
besieged cities, nota! ly in north China but al 0 el wher 
in the country, by reconverting the | 
in these cities into Kuomintang forces of occupation! In 
Peiping, for example, orces have placed them 


selves under the command of Hu Tsung-nan, blockader of 





the Yenan area and premier anti-Communist field general 


Kuomintang forces. The Japanese commanders are 


ating this turnover, while at the san 


to surrender to the Communist armies standing 


city gates. No better tactic for encouraging 


y Bare 


eak of a major civil war in China could be de- 


of the feeble—almost non-existent—Kuomintang 

ort north of the Yellow River, it is incredible 

( hrang Kai-shek should seem determined to bar the 
Communists from receiving the Japanese surrender 

5 yn. Over most of north China, the Eighth Route 

orne the brunt of the fighting—against Japanese 

and puppet troops—for the past four years. No regular 
Kuomintang armies of any size or importance have been 
the Japanese in this territory. Hu Tsung-nan’s large 
Kuomintang army sat tight and concentrated on its blockade 
ile in Shansi and Suiyuan provinces, respectively, the 


11 and ineffective forces of Yen Hsi-shan and Fu Tso-yi 
rtually rested on their arms for years. On August 10, 
er, all three forces sprang to life and are now 
king to occupy strategic centers in Honan, Shansi, and 





rior. In the key north China provinces of Hopei (Peiping 
Tientsin) and Shantung (Tsinan, Tsingtao), regular K 
mintang armies simply do not exist. And the great 


o 


i 


these provinces are closely encircled by extensive are 
erated by the Eighth Route Army’s years of fighting 


these base areas the Commumis} armies have moved into the 
. : 
utskirts of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsinan, and Tsingtao. Insidg 


the cities are the Japanese and the puppets. 


In the final analysis, Chiang Kai-shek must use som 
better than the puppets to make good his occupation ot 
from which regular Kuomintang troops are separated by 
dreds of miles. He has one further recourse. He may p te 
General Wedemeyer to place American planes at his 
for the transport of Kuomintang regulars to the north Ching 


cities. There is no certainty that the Eighth Route Ar 
permit such a move to pass unchallenged, as was d 
strated by its occupation of the Nanyuan airfield « : 
Peiping. If fighting develops, it is quite likely that 

can personnel will find themselves in the line of f An 
incident would provide fuel for a “Red scare” in some A 

can newspapers, but the responsibility would rest squarely 
on General Wedemeyer. American planes and pilots were 
sent to China for use in the war against Japan, not to be 
come a pawn in China’s internal politics 


battle of the St. Lawrence 


BY BENJAMIN J. ATLAS 


+} . i” + a , a rrY) +t & r 1! fa in the ta 
A ese three Kuomintang armies are ail iar in 1 INlCs 
rae ry ° m’’ *» — ‘ »tone £ s/ 4 > 
i {vi Alias 1s W asPinegton correspondeni the Syracuse, 


York, Herald-Journal. He was formerly chief of t 


rmiation section ¢ f the Army Specialized d rAarning 


Divi 1, War Department.} 
ONGRESS will soon resume its perennial debate on 
whether the St. Lawrence waterway should be har- 
ssed for cheap electric power and opened to deep- 
gation. Far to the north of where the familiar argu- 
Il be heard the St. Lawrence spills its way to the 
the manner of some Gulliver proving his strength 
Lilliputians still conjecture his worth. Along the 
687-mile Great Lakes-St. Lawrence artery from the heart 
f North America to the open sea, shallow-draft ships carry 
r commerce. Through the narrow length of river between 
la and New York State race all the waters of the 
Great Lakes, with the power of more than 2,000,000 horses 
n billion kilowatts of electric energy. 
[he proposal to harness this energy and to open the en- 
terway to deep-draft oceangoing vessels has been be- 
re Congr for almost half a century. Meanwhile, engi- 
of the United States and Canada have completed 
showing that for $421,000,000 the last 


‘ irvey 
maining obstructions to deep-draft navigation could be 
1 and a power plant built to give the poople of the 
heast a hydroelectric development far bigger than the 


['VA. In annual output of electricity, which would be shared 





equally by the United States and Canada, the proj: | 


be the biggest in the world. 

In refusing to authorize the development Congress has 
exhibited as much scorn for the counsel of governmental! and 
industrial leaders as for the laws of nature and techno 
Down through the years the project has been advocat 
such diverse men as Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roo 
Alfred E. Smith, Calvin Coolidge, Owen D. Young, 
Henry I. Harriman. Experts have advised Congress that the 
completed project would open the hinterland of North 
America to practically 90 per cent of the world’s ocean ship 
ping and supply an urgent need for low-cost electricity in an 
area inhabited by one-fifth of the continent's population 
the most thorough survey of its kind the United States 
Department of Commerce showed that shipping costs and 
electric rates would be reduced, railroad and water commer? 
increased, and industry, agriculture, and employment sti: 
lated. 

The Aluminum Company of America with professio 
adroitness has encouraged opposition to public developm 
of the St. Lawrence, whose resources it covets for itself. Aft 
World War I it nearly succeeded in preempting them. U: 
ing with General Electric and du Pont under the name 0! 
the Frontier Corporation, Alcoa sought exclusive rights to 
the St. Lawrence and some neighboring waters for a 5,0 
000-horse-power project on which the corporation was will: 
ing to spend $1,300,000,000, Fortunately the late Governor 
Smith of New York thwarted the attempted grab. Smuth 
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benefit of all the | eople. Apparently “all the peor le 
1 majority in Congress on the St. Lawrence issue 
» St. Lawrence bills were dropped into'the Hi 
before the recess. Forensics will start in the Senate 


offered Dy Senator George D. Aiken (Repul ican, 


nt), whose loyalty to the St. Lawrence waterway is 
ent of the late Senator George Norris's crusade for 


IVA. Aiken will repeat a proposal he made in vain 


Seventy-eighth Congress for approval of a 1941 agree- 





etween the United States and Canada to complete the 
ect. The 1941 agreement incorporated many features of 
treaty signed by the United States and Canada during 
er's Administration but Jater denied Senate ratification. 
[VA is a federal agency, but the United States’ share 
he St. Lawrence power would be controlled by New 
State, presumably through its Power Authority, first 
irtered by the state when Roosevelt was governor. From 
rns on the power sales New York offers to pay to the 
ral government over a fifty-year period an amount esti- 

in 1941 at $93,375,000. 
[he most ominous threat to the public-power scheme is 
found in the willingness of many anti-St. Lawrence Con- 
smen to support a new Aiken proposal on condition that 
mission of the power be restricted to the utilities com- 
es. The gravity of that threat is increased by the silence 
present New York State administration on a St. Law- 
power-marketing policy. Roosevelt and Lehman as gov- 
s of New York never left any doubt that the State 
r Authority would be authorized to build its own trans- 
ion lines whenever necessary to encourage increased dis- 
on of St. Lawrence power at the lowest possible rates. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, however, has not yet given a 
t definition of his power-marketing policy, although 
; backing the St. Lawrence development. Vice Chairman 
1 Olds of the Federal Power Commission challenged 
Dewey not long ago to clarify his position. ‘“Governor Dewey 
said Olds, but 


; he mean a ‘Muscle Shoals’ in the days when its power 


reiterated his support for the project,” 


vas sold to the Alabama Power Company for two mills while 

ntial customers paid the company eight cents and farms 

uld not afford power? Or does he mean a ‘Muscle Shoals’ 

1 stimulus to real American enterprise, as a mean 

her and more stable living standards, as Senator Geo 
Norris conceived it?” 


h 


Dewey's response may well determine the fate of the St 


Lawrence issue. It will have a decided induence on the trend 
utility rates in the American sector of the area to be served 
by the proposed St. Lawrence plant—an area with a radius 
three hundred miles. Electric rates imposed upon con 


imers in this area, particularly in New York State, hav 


ng been criticized as stratospheric. Olds recently pointed 
it that the monthly electric bill paid by New York City 


uscholders for 100 kilowatt-hours would buy 250 kilo- 
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that the resources belonged to and should be used 





watt-hours in Cincinnati, Madison Tos eka, S | 
Washington, D. C., in every case from a tax-paying | it 
company Experienc in power market 
municipal e, or federal level, has proved t 
ell ve W y to « l ly O rim { 
Senator Lister Hill of A v 

1e millions blesse IVA is liken ) ) 

f on ) f hughwa t ‘ i : 
fits of pie-purpose proj 9) to he ) 
and to business men alike. If the government is required to 
ell merely to one large utility in the vicinity that can afford 
to build a line to the government's power dam,” Hill has 
warned the Senate, ‘that utility will be able to tate the 
terms upon which the power may be sold by the govern- 
ment. 

Obviously passage of a St. Lawrence bill under condi- 
tions preventing any but private transmission would be a 


hollow victory for the people. Amid the growing pressures 
to cripple the project, a reatiirmation of the marketing policy 
enunciated by Roosevelt and Lehman is an urgent respons 

bility of the present New York State administration. As a 
matter of legislative procedure, details of a marketing pro- 
gram could await a federal-state contract subsequent to Con- 
gressional approval of the United States-Canada agreement 
Nevertheless, an unequivocal expression of pohey ts needed 
now to head off the latest move to hamstring the public proy- 
ect. That the danger of a disastrous compromise is real is not 
doubted by anyone close to the Washington scene, In the 
debate that prec eded the Senate's defeat of the Aiken pro- 
posal last winter by a two-to-one vote, Aiken exposed the 
offers of some private-utility operators to withdraw oppos 


1 
f } 


tion “if they could be sure the St. Lawrence power vould 
not be used for expansion of public power lines.” 
It is certain that Dewey, 


dent Truman's backing for a policy of public transmission 


if he wished it, could get Presi- 
Truman voted for Aiken's St. Lawrence proposal! last D 
cember while he was a member of the Senate. He has d 


strated his allegiance to public power several tim 


as for instance by renaming David E. Lilienthal a VA 
chairman. 

Dewey would be well advised politically to t 
state’s power-marketing policy clear at once. The ch 
for a showdown is certain to grow as the time approach 
for his reelection drive in 1946, preparatory to another pos 


sible try for the Presidency. Dewey's general de 
for the St. Lawrence last January dro w the wrath ot R pubd- 
licans, but they will give him their votes out of party loy 
alty. Meanwhile, on the strength of that utterance, the Rey 
lican Governor has gained credit among Roosevelt | ils. H 
can ill afford to weaken his popularity with that group 


ignoring the power-marketing issue. 


Dewey's general friendliness to the St. Lawrence d loy 
ment up to now has become particularly embarrassing t 
United States Senator James M. Mead. Mead’s explanatior 
that he would upport the power project divorced tro tn 
seaway cannot erase his re orded vote against the St. I 
rence proposal last De ember. He will have to | lown 
that act in 1946 when he attempts either to t 


United States Senate or to wrest the Governor from 


De wey. 








Many of Mead’s liberal supporters are still hopeful 

he will come out convincingly for the St. Lawrence proj- 

ect as a whole. They would like to see the Buffalo Democrat 

end his preoccupation with the local interests of his home 

where grain-storage operators are worried about the 

possible threat to their profits. Mead’s stan 1 on the 

St. Lawrence issue has been turned to effective advantage 
the anti-] ibhic power bloc. 


; ’ . ; ‘ ; 
While Congress has regaled itself with diverting dialec- 


the St. Lawrence, Alcoa’s sister company in Canada 


Al um, Ltd.) has created its own private power em- 
rategic corner of the St. Lawrence system, with 


’ . 1 » tn 
rs sharing the financial risks. Supported by 


000,000 loan from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
} +h, A! 


n, including an advance of $68,500,000, the Alu- 


ninium, Ltd., plant at Shipshaw on the Saguenay River 
orth of Quebec has developed a capacity to generate 1,200,- 
horse-power for its own benefit. The mistrust with 
hich the United States Department of Justice regards Alcoa 
Aluminium, Ltd., is apparently understood in Canada, 


the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation has been 


vigorous campaign to reclaim the resources for 


I 

he people. The Quebec parliament last spring authorized 
e of private power plants on the St. Lawrence with a 

ew to public control, and the Quebec government has 
ready taken over the Montreal Light, Heat, and Power 


Company. Some persons have suggested the advisability of 


egrating the Shipshaw development with the rest of the 
Lawrence-Niagara system in an international super-TVA 


for the Northeast. The suggestion is of importance as point- 
g up the potentialities of the world’s cheapest source of 
hydroelectric pow er. 
What is needed to rescue the St. Lawrence resources for 
e public is immediate grass-roots action. The true case for 
.. - 


DUSI- 


the St. Lawrence has not yet reached the rank 


-and-fi 
ess men, farmers, and householders who would reap the 
project's benefits. The anti-St. Lawrence propaganda to which 
these people have been systematically exposed year after 
year has killed their interest in the questidn.; Yet only the 


ence of the folks back home will get action from 


Congress. Even Senator Robert F. Wagner, long a public- 
advocate, waited until this year before consenting 
» be among the sponsors of Aiken’s St. Lawrence legisla- 


' 
} 


Only a resurgence of public interest can put an end 
ham of such distractions as whether the St. Lawrence 
project ought to be voted on again as a treaty needing ratifica- 
on by two-thirds of the Senate. It would take strong popular 
ressure to compel the New York State administration to de- 
lare itself for something more than just a title to a power site. 
Once business men have been introduced to the truth 
bout public power, they have been quick to appreciate its 


as an industrial catalyst and a rate-cutting influence. 


The most vigorous champions of the TVA today are the 


storckeepers, factory owners, and farmers in the area who 


had 1 rusted public power before the TVA became a real- 
ty. Their vigorous disapproval of Senator Kenneth Mce- 
Kellar’s attempt to hamstring the Lilienthal administration 


offers a model for action in the Northeast. The battle for 
he St. Lawrence must be won without much more delay 


ost of the benefits be denied to the people forever. 
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EBATE: The Chicago Sun of August 26 carr 

following advertisement: ‘Town Club weekly 
forum. . . . Today at 3 p.m. ‘What Should We Do 
a Defeated Japan?’ Speakers: ‘Yes!’ Irving Pflaum, 
editor, Chicago Times. ‘No!’ George Kao, Chinese 
Service.” 
PROBLEM: An Associated Press dispatch from Madrid on 
August 23 reported, ‘A committee of directors of 
Spanish newspapers and magazines will be named 
month to find a formula easing the present complete i 
censorship without exposing the Franco regime to ; 
by the opposition.” 


TROPE: “The European enemies are vanquished,” says an 
advertisement in the August 12 issue of the Sanday Gua 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, “and Gibraltar is intact, impreg- 
nable, and redoubtable as ever. This rock has stood the : 
of time. Ia Trinidad we have built this Gibraltar of 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry. It took us over sixty years to 
build this unshakable rock. It has also stood the test of 
time and tribulation and today it stands as firm as ever under 
its present generals R. J. J. Clamens and Roy Clamens 
loyal subjects can depend on the excellence of our servi 
Gibraltar.”’ 


A il 


LABOR: The Metropolitan Music School, New York, 


signed a contract with the Music Teachers Chapter of the 


Teachers Union, Local 555, C. I. O. This is the first music 
school in the country to have a union contract. 


Ty 29/ 


OBSESSION: John O'Donnell of the New York D 
News is still fighting Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his colu 
of August 30, on the Pearl Harbor report, he called the late 
President ‘No. 1 public enemy of the United States in that 
horrible and shocking disaster.” 


PHILOSOPHY: “Is it a bad habit to reflect much upon | 
meaning of life?” asked Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam in his 
column, Explore Your Mind, in newspapers of August 24 
“Worse than bad,” he answered, “it’s dangerous, unless you 
enjoy a nervous breakdowa.” 


AD HOMINEM: Dr. John P. Peters, professor of medi- 
cine at Yale, spoke for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill in 
a debate on health insurance over Station WOR August 28 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the An 
Medical Association, answered his arguments by asserting 
that Dr. Peters was not a practicing physician. But even less 
is Dr. Fishbein. He has worked for the American Med: 
Association ever since he completed his interneship. A: 
Dr. Peters 7s on the staffs of the New Haven Hospital and 
the New Haven Dispensary. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that ca 
be clearly authenticated, We will pay $1 for each item 


act epted. EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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The New Spanish Cabinet 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Mexico City, August 29 Cabinet. Here a brief chronol f th is ia or 
HE Spanish republican crisis in Mexico was resolve 1 President Martinez Barrio assumed his post on Friday, Au 
several days ago, and the confusion that the first news gust 17, and finished his consultations with the heads of 
about it must have created among American readers the various parties on Wednesday, August 22. During these 
now be somewhat cleared up. Naturally every Spanish five days intrigues were increasing; on Tuesday night, how- 
lican, whether or not he occupies an official post, feels ever, the general impression in Mexico was that President 
itense obligation not to say anything that might preju- Barrio would call upon Negrin. On Wednesday morning 
. the common cause. There are, however, two or three we were informed that the President had asked Giral to 
of the situation which, perplexing as they may ap- form a government. 
when viewed from a distance, are perfectly clear to Giral requested an interview with Negrin and ia this first 
: who played a role in the recent crisis. conversation offered him the post of Minister of Foreign 


[he first is the question, now being widely debated by Affairs. Negrin left the decision to the executive committee 


he risked a procedure that of the Socialist Party to which he belongs. The executive 


Negrin’s followers, of why 


est of ld end, as it did, by removing him from the leadership committee communicated with Giral and told him that cir- 
t the government. It is indeed true that when Dr. Negrin cumstances made it advisable that Negrin should coatinu 
A ved in Mexico the great mass of the emigration, there as Prime Minister and that they would not authorize him 





elsewhere, supported him. Why, his friends are asking to hold a Cabinet post. However, if the Cabinet were a broad 

ther, did he run the risk of calling in the parlia- republican coalition the executive committee would be ready 
itary groups when, in the opinion of the ordinary to provide another minister as a gesture of support and co- 
n, many of the deputies, elected in 1936 before operation. In the next forty-eight hours various proposi- 
, , the Franco rebellion, do not represent the militant feelings tions were made to Negrin: that he should be Vice-P: 
st f the Spanish people today? The answer was clearly stated dent and Minister of Foreign Affairs; that he should be 


tiie 


my article, yg s Plan for Spain, published in The Vice-President with an additional portfolio and that I should 
July 21. Without the intervention of the Cortes continue as Foreign Minister; that he should be Vice-Presi- 
re was no constitutional procedure for filling the vacant dent and Foreign Miaister and that two of his friends, out- 


Ww 


ency of the Republic, and without a President, Negrin standing physicians, but without special political signifi- 


that ld not, in accordance with the Constitution, broader cance, should be included in the Cabinet. Negrin iavari- 


organize his Cabinet. But, above all, Negrin was pre- ably replied that it was not a question of posts but of policy. 


! 


pied with the consideration that recognition might be Ia order to face the arduous and complicated task of re- 





withheld by certain countries unless an enlarged and fully storing the Republic, the Prime Minister must be in a position 


presentative constitutional government were created. Only to direct policy in all its aspects. International and national 
- > who do not know Dr. Negrin can possibly imagin policies could not be separated. Nor could the support of 


aa that he failed to take into account those dangerous ma- various mations be enlisted without guaranties of a national 


vers whose sole objective was to destroy him and his policy policy that would permit reestablishment of the Republic 
resistance. At the first Cabinet meeting after his arrival without unnecessary violence. Therefore the first requisite 


} f tl antes 7! 


re each of his ministers resident in Mexico called Negrin’s was to have true representation of all political forces within 





‘ ntion to the danger of his being victimized by some the government, and to leave the doors open to any group 

maneuver. that chose to ale itself. And secondly, the goverament 

, Negrin’s answer was that he had no choice and that needed a homogeneous policy and bold, strong direction. 

; must trust that a sense of responsibility and duty to- On Saturday José Antonio de Aguirre, President of the 
ird the Spanish people would ultimately prevail. Some autonomous Basque government, arrived and held a con- 
\ Dr. Negrin’s friends suggested, not for his sake, but ference with Gira! self. This was our t effort to 

wr the sake of the cause, that there should be a prior pact achieve a broad und to | it the for 1 of 

which Negrin would facilitate the legal procedures neces- a government in he repre ition of the various 
ty for a reorganization of the government, with the clear republican forces was more apparent than real. Twelve 
"ind iderstanding that he should be retained as Prime Minister. hours later Giral abruptly declared the negotiations at an 
Negrin is not the man for deals of this sort. end, insisted on being Prime Minister, and pre | the 
; The second point that is being passionately dis ussed in Original list.of Cabinet members that he had lj 


» . . ° . , 
Mexico is why Negrin did not accept a post in the Giral ness since Friday. 
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Th nt that must be clarified is the insinuation that 

only Negrin and the Communists’ remained Outside the 

‘ ~ , 4 ] ; 

f ‘ was an unate note for the new 
P f 1 explaining the reason for the 

f evoked a n reply fror e groups 
‘ | 

t Ne ( T} OT in 

i 

i y y i e committee was 

c ( listit from t xther branch of the 
| ¢ ] oS 2s ) he U. G I 

( tie 1 yf n:; an impor- 

t I | licaa na founded by 
; 

the late Presid Azana; the Federal P: the Basque 

N t Actio he Asturian Workers Alliance, and 

é Th S i their joint responsibility for the deci- 
sion to remain outside the government and rebuked Giral 


for adopting the tactics used by the enemies of the Republic 
throughout the Spanish war. They explained that the reason 
for their decision was their united belief that ‘only a strong 
policy of resistance’ such as was maintained by the last 
republican government could secure the establishment 
of a democra regime im Spain. They pointed out that 


the Prime Minister is chiefly responsible for defining 


and representing the policy of the Cabinet. “Dr. Negrin’s 
political significance would have been neutralized had his 
mame appeared side by side with those of the persons now 
very honorable men but some of them rep- 
resenting a policy utterly different from and even contrary 
to what we believe indispensable at this moment.’’ Whereas 
the government itself would have been weakened by the 


} resence within it of such strongly confi ting points of view, 


BY HAL 


Belcrade, A M, ust 31 {By cable ) 


ISGRUNTLED bourgeois sip their spritzer in the 


Ruski Tsar, the cafe of the Be Igrade élite on 
Prince Michael's Street, and trade sneers regarding 
the aewly mighty who now inhabit Dedinje Hill. The pat- 
tisans have taken ov the villas of the aristocracy, and it is 
1 source of bitter mirth to today’s “underprivileged” that one 
high official who lived in jails or cellars hiding from the 
police most of his adult life now resi les in two mansions 
with twenty domestics. But the partisan chiefs are working 
hat wd | ours in tl nidst of their op i nce, and there 
i reasol r¢ com} laint about contemporary 
is 
I did n ’ ries which assatled me on my ar- 
rival | bout t f ion of Yugoslavs who do not 
re d B 1 A f ( nt of the nation— 
until th proot « lO 1 under my nose. The August 1 cele- 
bration of United Stat Army Air Force Day proclaimed 
by Truman was organized by a group of Belgrade youth, 
[he auditorium was draped with Yugoslav and American 
fla he Air Force fil Memphis Belle’’ was shown, and 


n speeches passed by 


Yugoslav Democracy, Limited 


LEHRMAN 





the reply ended with the declaration that the abstain; 
group, “as republicans and democrats,” will applaud th 
cess of the new Cabinet, if success is obtained. 

At 7:30 om Sunday evening Giral’s Cabinet was ann« 
At 8:30 Negrin was already working on a plan ot 
with representatives of the parties and groups m 


above. He easily exchanged the title of chief of the 





ment for that of chief of the resistance. Nor was 


wre ‘ TY I+ ta apts) + ar f > - +] + f ; ‘ 
more difhcult for me to surrender the post of Forciga } 


+ ] ] as " 1 ,.1] ‘ , ] 
ister for freedom to devote myself fully to my work 


editor of The Nation. At such moments one realizes 
little importance there is in a ministerial title if it is n 


companied by intense and useful action. Only time w 

if, from the point of view of the republican cause, the 
from one administration to another will prove equally rew 
ing and without penalties. We say: ‘As republicans, whet 
the government pleases us or mot, we are pleased that a 9 
ernment has resulted from the present crisis; we must 
attack it or make its life more difficult.” That is what Neg: 
will say at the first public function since the caisis, whi 
will be held on September 3 at the Fronton. He will urg 
full support of the government on the part of all republ 
elements. Nor is his attitude merely theoretical: te repub! 


army Officers and civil servants in Mexico who remain I 


to him he has said, “You belong to Spain and you must 


put yourselves at the disposal of the government.” At 

same time he will appeal to the friends of Spain eve: 
where not to be discouraged or pessimistic but to maint. 
intact their enthusiasm and fighting spirit on behalf of t! 


Spanish people. 





the Yugoslav censor. At 2 a. m. the next day both were 
rested by the OZNA aad held incommunicado. 

For forty-eight hours I tried vainly to see the police 
thorities, or the prisoners, or at least learn the charges. ¢ 
the third day I was officially informed that the youths 
been arrested because, according to “numerous previous 
ports,” they had been associated with the Chetniks, I inqui: 
why nothing had been done about the alleged reports u: 
the morning after the pro-American demonstrations. 
reply—except that the prisoners were suddenly released. 

Top-ranking partisans say privately that the masses h 
disliked the Allies ever since the days of the occupat: 
when, after combat against combined German-Chetnik 1 
ers, or after seeing their villages burned down by Chetni 
they gathered around the radio and heard London extol 
heroic resistance of the Chetniks against the invaders. N 
has the record of the Allied occupation of Trieste and ot! 
Yugoslav irredenta endeared us to them. For whatever r 
sons official organs like the police and press are systematica 
anti-Allied. 

Annoyances go fairly high. The British wasted weeks t1 


ing to get authorization to fly courier planes between the: 
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ates and were finally 






4 ] +} ~~ } . - - | + ~ ; i) Ie “Fr 

Anglo-Yank embassies have several times formally pro- 

against discrimination ine soviet emDa t 
aeéemarcnes necess ry. 

] ae sewal re . ‘ ; | ; 
rrade rumbles with rumors of terror in the provinces. I 
4 
there are three methods [tor disposing of suspects: 
i .* s 


— , 
%0n and shipment to remote areas whence no iet- 
Pm ae Inv thea TnI ad A: nnearie »> | ira 

n; arrest by the OZNA and disappearance » Kidnanpe 


or murder by unidentified “bandits” with whom the 





sme! ,PITA s+} ‘ nn ’ ery © — 
omehow never catch up. I cannot confirm or deny 


Li 
ports—because I have been unable to go and 


pondents need passes for travel more than a few miles 
e of Belgrade, and only Soviet corre sspondents are able 
t them. 
[ shall pass over the atmosphere of fear here in the capital, 
1 inwarranted “grr of homes and the seizure of prop- 
L , the deep and abiding hatred against the regime on the 


f many plain citizens who did not go to the hills dur- 
C the occupation but did aot collaborate with Mihailovich, 
Let’s examine the program 
eleven monumental laws which 


h, or the Germans either 


e future, a few of the 


Parliament has passed in the last seven days. 
My last dispatch called the legislation constructive and I 


hink so. The menace lies in the ambiguity of the escape 
must ses at the service of doctrinaire administrators. Take the 
Article Four disfranchises leading 
“also any 


on the right to vote 
members of war-time fascist organizations, but 
nt viduals who associated themselves with such work.” 
it People’s committees” are empowered to draw up voting 


, ee the Croat moderate and 


Thirteen deputie Z 


I 
minister Subasich, have already filed protests with 
nent concerning the manner in which these committees 
eb. In Belgrade last week a ward com- 
! 


erating in Zagr 
moved to strike a man from the register because 
lack market 
ly a woman who had stolen a kilo of sugar was rein- 
her daughter, aged fifteen, had 


> 1e 
C 1c 


in overcoat on the b in order to get food. Con- 
‘ 1 on the register because 
d against schoolmates for scribbling anti-Tito slogans 
lls. None of these decisions is final, pending confir- 
of a higher committee, but the tendency is obvious. 
le One of the law on the press guarantees its liberty, 
proceed to restrict it. Article Six 
fascist and pro-fascist 


( eighteen other articles 
les anyone ever connected with 

ngs. Article Eleven authorizes suspension for “'spread- 

false and alarming rumors endangering the state.’ Al a) 


orthy are the government controls over paper dis u- 


\ tion pe almost all printing plants. There are more than a 


d pro-government journals in Yugoslavia and not a 


le one for the opposition. 
’ 


One could go on taking apart all the other laws. The guar- 


' of right of association prohibits political parties which 


re fascist or spread discord, but does not give any definitions. 
The law on the election of deputies allows parties outside the 
powerful People’s Front to enter national tickets but does 
provide the freedom of travel necessary for building a 
wal organization. And the law on crimes against the 
te, by incriminating anyone threatening the 


ority,” gives the government carte blanche for the per 


cution of all critics. 
This indictment verging on diatribe is not intended to 








Oo the | 5, SC i ; z t ; 
K 1 C g Vv 
In ci r De l P P 2 
there had been no | 1 if the procrastination 
cated by reaction had | ed, we would be faced with 
unsolved Serb-Croat, Serb-Bulgar, and Macedon in probl 
ind would be entering » civil war.”’ The partisans rev 
and solidified the t ! y 1 
ways, al d fac 1 it i f 
Balkan brotherhood. They have a \ Us program of 
I 

ternal reconstruction: land reform, building of roads, rail- 
ways, and factories, and increasing of production, 1 f for 

vastated areas, and aid to the sick, the hungry, and the 
old. They are young and burning with enth 1 for 
“people’s democracy of the masses.” And that’s why they 
have no moderation and no charity for honestly critical 
opinion. The "ps Of le’ are a closed c poration ai 1 mem- 
bershij therein is arbitrarily barred to ) man 

I do not credit the accusations of many dubious patriots 


now crowding the correspondents’ doors here (and speaki: 


; ; 
excellent French or sti 1) that the Communists are gre 


Ne 


to retain and expand their personal power. True, they have 
the power. Other parties have many posts and the semblance 
of power, but the Communists possess it in reality because 


they hold the key positions. Subasich may be the Foreign 
Minister, but a Communist is the chief of his political 
department, and a Communist is director of personnel. Of 
“Big Five” 

, 


and Pijade are avowed Communists; Hebrang and Rako- 


in a Cabinet of twenty-six, Tito, Kardelj, 


vich—the latter is chief of the OZNA—do not wear labels 
25,000 


iding eleven of the Central Commit- 


but aren’t fooling anybody. During the occupation 
Communists died, incl 
teemen, and also 50,000 from the Federation of Communist 


Youth. ’ 


tolerance. 


‘he party has too big a stake to leave much room for 


The op ep ag -minuscule in the Parliament but poten- 


tially weighty 1 1 the country—dreads the worst. A D * 


cratic Party spokesman, Savko Dukanac, put it neatly Th 
hief trouble with . . . your laws is that there is no con- 
fidence between us. You do not believe in our well-inten- 
tioned criticism, and we do not believe your peopie sa thori y 


will administer the laws impart 

One measure of hope lies in the regime's sensitivity to 
foreign opinion. Even the small publicity given abroad to 
Dr. Milan Grol’s resignation from the Vice-Premicrship 
brought fervid denials of “totalitarianism and hasty recog- 
nition of the opposition’s rrght to speak its mind in 
Parliament. Where previously the 
Pijade, had threatened that 
against a future constituent assembly if it tam, 
prescriptions set down in advance for the constitution, the 
government now, through Karde 


the assembly may write any con titution it — [he 


is Allied intervention. They look 
and Bulgaria and Rumania 


bugaboo of the partisans 
across the frontiers toward Gree 
and shut their eyes defiantly to the spectacle re supervisory 


election commissions. 


further mention of this distressing subject. 
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HERE ar ertain fr mblances that once seen cannot 
driv tror ie I . uo when } are look 

a rock [Ormation On a moumlain, it takes on 

{ hut f here 1s nothing to do but 

1 yourself to tracing its details. The unsought image 

e having come will not go away, and the more you reason 

1 it the more persistent it will be. The only relief 1s to 

yourself to it thoroughly aad tell others about it, which 
hat summer visitors among the mountains always do. 

There is at least a fascination, if of a low order, in finding 

es in mo ind the rev discovering natural 

nery in faces ( in brows, pools in eyes—remains 

er cen s a standard practice of literature. The »tter 

imilarity of the things compare d excuses the attempt; it is 

the worst likely to fall flat for having been done so often 

ore. But whi 1 superficial similarity exists, the attempt 

further comparison is always dangerous. If one finds two 

; ali or two authors, they had better be like with a 
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iviy O 
rm 

| ’ 

hicnry 
is O! 
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Ino 

? 

' 

' 

xa 

ri 

Roll 

ol 
le a 

pre 

pi 
was 


for because they already have in common the same 


of features or the writing of books in the same 


, ; a: 4 
there will be ! liar irritation in the slightest 
I ; 
claimed resemblance 
narticular obsessio: } ing likene n 
i irticular ODsession Of a haunting likeness Came 
i < 


| | } 4 | » 
tly while I was reading again some of the stories 


lames about writers and artists; I was reminded at 

though I was sure at the same time that 

ymmon humanity that was taking me in— 

of George Kaufman. Through all the bitterness 

Death of the Lion” there came to me constant and 

tion unwelcome, I mean, for the mo- 

for their seeming inappropriateness—of all of the 

the Butter and Egg Man” and “Once in a 

0 wit! ( ( s it will or it 

t fy « pic Y unsuc- 

I l of no American 

1 wl asi hi George Kaufman to incl le for 

own 1 » those of his various collabora- 

life of the artist. There were the 

J Ro Family wid “Stage Door,” the play 
mn I I nd | Man,” the movi directo: 

mselves in fact—in “Once in a Lifetime,” the 

in ‘June Moon,” and the laywright in “Me rrily 

Along.’ Nor would it do to say that these were prac- 

mierior arts, which as subjects are not quilt the 

irt’’ 1 f. | had answered this very objection 

face t i J c Muss The late R. L. Steven- 

to write me... on the occasion of ‘The Tragic 

h it a le o conceive how one could find an 


THE FACE IN THE MOUNTAIN 


BY JAMES GROSSMAN 


interest in anything so vulgar or pretend to gather f: 


so scrubby an orchard; but the view of a creature o! 


stage, the 


much less, verily, in respect to the poor stage per se than 


respect to ‘art’ at large, affected me in spite of that as 


tenable.” 


Nothing could be scrubbier or more vulgar than Tin } 
Alley or shoestring producers or, for all its gaudiness, Ho! 
wood, as Kaufman shows them; unless it be “all the stupid 
and vulgarity and hypocrisy’’ of the conditions of the pract 
of literature in James's London of the 1890's. In this Lond 
world as shown in, say, “The Death of the Lion” are 
female author with a man’s name (“‘convenient, you kn 


for a lady who goes in for the larger latitude, ... 


more naturally indelicate’’) ; the male author with a woma: 
name (‘‘because the ladies are such popular favorites’’); t! 
recording instruments of literary fame—one’s portrait paint 
by the latest fashionable painter and one’s “home it 
“Smattet 
above all, 


described in the syndicated gossip column, 


Chatter,” along with the latest divorcée; and, 


great social menagerie into which the captured Lion is brou 
by the proprietress and her noble friends, who do everyt! 
for him, including losing his manuscript and abandor 


him to die alone, but who never, in all their admiration, r 


ten pages he ever wrote. 


So many of the details of this story have their obi 


counterpart in Kaufman's plays that one is tempted 


hard on those which do not at first glance seem to fit is 


work. Even the death, and the manuscript so car 


handed about unread from one admirer to another vu 


like un 


lost by the servants, yield something very 


rentlest pressure. For these symbols of an indiffer: 


Ciest | 


literature amounting to contempt and hatre 


in a Lifetime’ the playwright Lawrence V: baffling! 
mystifyingly lost and the object of wide public search w] 
he sits every day in the 


the eyes of the efficient secretary, waiting t 


about what his work is to be. The figurative reference: 


cages and keepers and to the trapped and caught state of 


Lion have become literal, if only off-stage 


of Lawrence Vail 


locked (“Once they get out of their rooms nobody kno 


< 


what becomes of them’’) and no one willingly goes th 
“those padded walls and the bars over the windows” a1 
scaring. Vail does not die; instead, he has a breakdown ; 
is cured in a sanitarium conducted solely for playwrights 


have gone to Hollywood, by a playwright who was 


there. 


1 
} 


In Kaufman as much a in James the really good artist is 









view of the ‘histrionic temperament,’ as sugg 


men ; 


l we have in 


very center of the great studio, ut 
oO 


speak to som 


facts in the « 


Playwrights’ rooms in Hollywood 






















Greville Fane that she ‘couldn't write a page of English, 


world of ideas. He goes unswervingly through the production 
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upon by his environment but does not successfully act 


If he has an effect on his environment it is an unin- 


tended one. Lawrence Vail’s outburst to George Lewis against 
the fantastic waste Hollywood is repeated to the great 
Glogauer by George in sufficiently gntbled form to start his 


of prodigality, magnificent mistakes, and boundless 


s. By much the same irony—but on a anit more modest 
: of conduct, for nothing can compete with Hollywood 


f ishness of wasted effort—Hugh Vereker brings about 


oii of what he intends; hie explanation to the nar 
of “The Figure in the Carpet 


ng in all his work sets the narrator off on an endless 


that there is a central 


roose Chase to discover the secret by every means except 
of actually reading the work with attention onal 
‘ination. 
1e difference in stature between 
hand and the Lion, Hugh Vereker, or Ralph Limbert on 


her is necessary because of the difference in the point of 


Lawrence Vail on the 


from which the two authors regard their central common 
the public taste, which both with equal cynicism place at 
me low level. James’s major interest is in the greatness 
fails with the public; Kaufman's is in the simple 
ledness that is essential for the greatest popular success. 
lo show by how much one can miss on the high side and to 
ire the flatness of the scene around him by its imagined 
site, James has created in his novelists a whole school of 
ary giants, sensitive, perceptive, ironic, doomed. They 
r if anything too much, and we search uselessly for their 
ness in James himself, as if only fact and not the imagina- 
could we the source of true — The inte lige rt 
enough to ines how little artes ‘te tco much for y to 
to itself and use. He cannot from his relatively easy 
any more than could Ralph Limbert from his 
er one in “The Next Time’’—stoop low enough to come 
‘reat popular level. In James’s words, “It takes more 
trying—it comes by grace.” 
he true grace, it seems to me, is in never having had to 
in having been there all along out of sheer innocenc 
higher places. The successful ones all have it: the 
vriter who can rhyme “June” and “moon” in perfect 
good faith, without the slightest suspicion that it has ever 
1 done before; the young butter and egg man from 
Chillicothe who cannot say “brothel’’ without blushing, but 
10 produces so good a brothel scene in his play that the 
e will raid James's Greville Fane, the clergyman’s 
ss widow who writes of the fierce immoral passions of 
hesses while she watches over her children in their cribs 
1 pats their heads; and above all, George Lewis. All these 
the lovable innocence of paradise, which is worth good 
fruit of the tree. 


' 


1 cash in a world that has eaten the 
George is the most perfect of them all. We are told of 
we are forever being surprised to find that Georg e can 

one. He is comp ng free of any complications of mind 
even of rhetoric—he does not know that words can mean 
opposite of what they say or in fact that they can be used 
itatively—and has no entanglements of any kind with the 











f the movie, like some intellectual Sir Galahad who. because 
he is unaware of their very existence, cannot be 
those twin enchantresses, art and reality 

tT} " ; I ; } } ‘ ‘ f 

ashe gilt of D unto ed Dy iifc¢ ot tO t 
if can be lc I I yurse of livit \ € i 
ingenuous man trom Chillicothe will never | 
ful after his first prod yn, | he thinks he kno 
h ry lan, na } — } . 1 j = 
IOW I IS Gone: and We a hal when he goes Dack ’ 
h tel bu nec lhe n ! erat Yit f f lone 
1otel business. The musically tliterate composer in “J 

. 1 ' 1 

Moon”’ is slipping because he has become too self-conscious 
; on ] . + 
of the value of his ignoran too awat f 4 com- 
poser to play the pia 10 t0OO good ; Only an infusion of naivete 


and his new lyric writer, the hero, has eno 


saves him. Greville Fane can no longer write successfully 
about the glamour of a vicious aristocracy when she sees that 
she has created in her children two vicious aristocrats 
George's enduring incort iptibility represents, I suspect, an 
ideal rather than any merely likely state of facts. In our own 


experience there is often so great a disparity between the 


artist and his work that we can account for it, as James has 


pointed out in the fable of ‘The Private Life,’ only by th 
notion that the artist at his work is a different person from 
the one we meet. It is one of the most consoling functions of 
art to ie this common fact and to picture the ideal artist, 


nd lasting correspondence to his work. Of cour 
} 


in perfect 
when the artist is portrayc being exactly like his work, 
then we can see his work in him without having it exhibited 
to us at length. This ts one of the reasons for the peculiar 
convincingness of James's dying novelists and of Kaufman's 
George. (It is a minor but probably unavoidable blemish in 
‘June Moon” that we hear the song of that name; we can 
imagine, in fact we have heard, worse. ) 


The public as an abstraction has always been a faceless, 


nameless thing that consumes and destroys. Its individual 
members share the function but have none of the terrifying 
aspect of the monster; they have rather the naive pl 

mindedness of the popular artist himself. As He creates, so the 
destroy, w h the innocence and good faith of children. “T} 

conscience of these people,”’ the narrator observes of Lady 
Augusta and her friends, who have lost the Lion’s manu 


script, ‘is like a summer sea.’’ Lady Augusta asks whether, if 
the manuscript shouldn't reappear for the occasion of its 
reading to the Princess, ‘the author wouldn't have something 
else to read that would do just as well 

: 


Standing as she does for the public, she is in this question 


lar artist, George Lewis. It is fit- 


at one with the perfect popul: 
ting that the mere notion of discrimination—there is surely 
some significance in the fact that the word has practically 
only a pejorative meaning now—should be alien to her, for 
it is to him. His very method of work is that of pure chan: 
by reaching into his wastebasket instead of his files for a 
scenario he makes the wrong movie. 

Lady A ugusta has a slightly more sophistt ated sister in the 
telephone operator of ‘The Butter and Egg Man,” who is at 
least aware of the great question of discrimination. When the 
tryout has gone miserably in Syracuse, the wise Broadway 
producers call on her, as on the public in human form, for 
“some good straight dope, a fresh view point” on what's 


wrong with their play. She says, “Well, I'll tell youu... 





Syt ¢ a funny towr .. You see, the people here are 
funny, sort of. If | a show they'll go to it, but if they 
don't like it—t u t.”’ I wonder, but it would take us 
beyond our pre I if the most elaborate apparatus 
0 istical science for questioning the public on what 1t 
\ ( y arts can do m« n multiply her answer. 

I have spoken only of ful works of James and 
Kaufman. They also have so resemblances in two unsa 
hé L he ] ( M ( ‘ | Merr We 
Rol Both deal 1 | | abuse ol its 

; 
by 0 ( il [ ir success DEC ISe 
i 
} hould | r. Each has lacked th 
rs of the world, particularly a 
I 
\ h i » WOTSE ihe 
} t i { Li i i ¢ pis le sb r Oi 
si 1 
| ( nd on her death he 
I l ) f i I i ATC hla 1} 
up « eer horr his wive im 
j 5 te ! 
] 

i l ( La i j Willd 
“> } { ‘ { n i ij fa i »] al 1 
K } ) e Ott Slid i 1iel 
b t comic triumphs | tuations that seen as we 
illy see them in life are ugly and drab: the publisher in 

| 
lune Moon” who in order to sell his mistress buys the song; 
Ne i a rare 
in i Next iime tne Nopeiess strugpie Ol Ralph Limbert 
to s I if l] lg Od tas O that he nay write 
ing that will sell and keep his family from starving; 
j Che 7 of Knowledge” the lives that have been warped 
to form a protective circle around the fatuous sculptor and 
hide from him the total silliness of his work. It is odd that 
t! hould he difficult so clearly and miss the obvious so 
compictciy 
i 
| t ) 1 4 id rl 
The material of “Merrily We Roll Along” and “The 
' 1 . ! . - y 
Lesson of the Master’ calls part ularly for comic treatment. 
| tra dilemma of Niles and the Master is our own and 
unbearably close. T1 awareness that we were meant for bet- 
ter thin is sO much the sm secret knowledge of each of 

| ; | } be il 1 - — hb] ly . 

l nat io ir Of seil-Dbetrayal We Cannot pubdlicty give our- 
‘ to it with sympathy, unless at the same time we are 
allowed to laugh. Clean laughter denied, we make our own 


Philistine jokes. We snicker at the torture that comes from 


wearing a hair shirt made of the most expensive silk. We 


deny the high price of public favor and insist that the two 


characters come by it as cheaply as the divinely sponging 


tram in ‘The Coxon Fund accepts favors, loans, sacri- 


with nothing more deterrent than an agony of 


sham If his two friends advise Niles, and the Master the 
young man, from love, it is the love of the vulture for its 
prey; for our part we ask only to be saved from our friends 
who woul l us {rom ourselves 

Because it is the point of both stories that the two writers 
not th ume as their work, its quality cannot be pre- 


ily, through their character, but can only be 
baldly stated, In art bald statement makes us contrary. We 
novels are much worse and Niles’s 
omedies much better than they are said to be, 
This is ungrateful carping—even if it does help to keep our 


same boat, or rather on the 


the i little longer in the 
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same hillside—for we would not have been able to detect the 
reason for this technical failure had we not seen their 
nical successes in the presentation of the artist in relation ¢ 
his work. And for that matter, we would not have sus; 
that they could have forced the blessing of comedy , 
of these two stries had we not watched them on ether o 
sions wrestle with death itself and all the vices, 1 

[ lesse d. 

Despite the example of James’s own e€asiness—w! 


; 
chose to be 


easy—in the presence of death, he is taking 
every day so much of its stiff eminence that it is unfais 
disservice to any merely living writer to undertake 
parison of him with the dead master. I have not intende 


+ 


such comparison, Or any sort of between Kar 


judgment 


and him, for that would involve a consideration not on 


1-1 } ] { } . j rer 
their imenesses Dut also OF their dilerences, 


which 
ss ee 
numerous and extensive as to make Coleridge's warn 
A fondness for judging one work by compa: 
] } f 


with others, perhaps altogether of a different class, arg 


vulgar tast ("I don't put them back to back that 


says Corvick, the intelligent critic in “The Figute it 


rT 


Carpet.”) The likenesses between the two men seem 
only the more valuable for being so outnumbered by 
differences. We tend to forget the unity of art in the int 
of the separate arts, and the relationship of artasts in 


t 
V71 


I Whenevc 


interést of their separate methods and intentions. 
for all their rich variety, they remind us of each other, t! 
serve to remind us also of ourselves and of the comm: 
their various but single subject, which we 


with them. If we can see the likeness of a face in a mount: 


can’t we see it also in another face? 


The Dead Wingman 


Seen on the sea, no sign; no sign, no sign 
In the black firs and terraces of hills 


Ragged in mist. The cone narrows, snow 


Glares from the bleak walls of a crater. No. 
Again the houses jerk like paper, turn, 
And the surf streams by: a port of toys 


é 


aan ae 
Is starred with its fires and faces; but no sign. 


In the level light, over the fiery shores, 


The plane circles stubbornly: the eyes distending 
With hatred and misery and longing, stare 


Over the bla 


kening ocean for a corpse, 

The fires are guttering; the dials fall, 

A long dry shudder climbs along his spine, 

His fingers tremble; but his hard unchanging stare 


Moves unacceptingly: I have a friend. 


The fires are gray; no star, no sign 

Winks from the breathing darkness of the carrier 

Where the pilot circles for his wingman; where, 

Gliding above the cities’ shells, a stubborn eye 

Among the coaled and ashen nations, achingly 

Tracing the circles of that worn unchanging No— 

The lives’ long war, lost war—the pilot sleeps. 
RANDALL JARRELL 
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“This dramatic situation, really a life- 
and-death meeting between two philos- 
ophers, is the framework of one of the 
most moving, convincing, poignant 
between-the-lines and in-back-of-the-line novels to come 


out of the war. The author is a master of imagination. 





66 : 
The puzzle of war, the puzzle of the human or in- 
human millions, receives a powerful answer in this 


book.”’ Kenneth Fearing, N. Y. TIMES 


GEORGE TABORI 


- 


At all bookstores, $2.50 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - PUBLISHERS 
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The Problem of Influence 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MIND. By Fred- 
erick J. Hoffman. Louisiana State University Press. $4. 


OR some time, one of the self-imposed tasks of aca- 
Fam research has been the investigation of the creative 
writer's debt to the systematic thinker. And all too often this 
investigation has proceeded on assumptions which are much 
too simple. It is usually believed that the creative writer 
uses ia his work the idea which the systematic thinker ¢/ inks 
up, quite as if an idea were a baton that is passed from hand 
to hand in a relay race, remaining the same in each hand. 
But Hoffman, 


demic 


Frederick even ‘hough he writes as an aca- 
understands that the question of 


Dr. Hoff- 


man’s prose is perhaps not always so lucid as the intelligence 


research scholar, 


influence cannot be reduced to such simplicity. 


which conceived and organized his book—I found myself 
questioning the formulation of certain statements which I 


! 1 Pr ‘ » bot bere : radu 
nevertheless thought right in their intention—but his study 


of the relat PF leas to literary practice is a work 
é A 


end 
I ugds 10Ca 


literature will need to know. And 


10on O! 
’ } 
that the student of modern 


] 
tore 


every historian of literat and ideas will do well to pon- 
der its theoretical chapter on The Problem of Influence. 


Dr 


frangible thing that most historians take it to be. He knows 


Hoffman knows that an idea is not the unitary, irre- 


that it is modified in its transmission by the kind of cultural 


environment into which it falls, by the response to the kind 


of technical or figurative language in which it is expressed, 
by the power of understanding of those who receive it, and 


oses and intention. 


could better illustrate the precarious ex- 


Dy their own pur} 

Certainly nothing 
istence of an idea and the precarious position of the historian 
of ideas than Freud's psychology. For no system has had to 
endure misunderstanding—willed or unconsciously 
willed—or more intellectual braggadocio from people of nor- 
mally good and modest intelligence, often while they are 


Freud's doctrines. It did not lie 


more 


themselves making use of 
within the purview of Dr. Hoffman's work to observe that 
while the investigation of Shakespearean metaphor proceeds 
are closely analogous with the Freudian 


se a Shakespearean scholar as J. Dover Wil- 


along lines that 
method, so preci 
son contemptuously cites a certain Sigismund Freud; nor to 
point to the spectacle of the admirable biographer of Rim- 
baud and Baudelaire, Enid Starkie, who ritualistically knocks 
Freudian man of straw while she accumulates evi- 
dence for the Freudian case. But Dr. Hoffman does deal 


at length with the kind of understanding of psychoanalysis 


down a 


that was current in Greenwich Village in the days when 
Floyd Dell was the Freudian authority and friend ‘‘psyched”’ 
friend—what depths of the past lie in that lost, banal slang 
word! Those were the days when Ludwig Lewisohn warped 


Freud to the interests of Zionism and Waldo Frank under- 


stood psychoanalysis only when he chose to, misrepresenting 


it when that suited his doctrinal purpose of the moment, be- 


ler, who is a perfect intel- 


ing in this rather like Arthur Koest 


j 


lectual coquette in the matter. 


Of the writers Dr. Hoffman deals with—he wisely limits 


their number—perhaps only Thomas Mann really under- 


stood Freud with the ordinary intelligence we might reason- 


ly expect of a writer, and also used him creatively in a 
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large way and to the good advantage of his art. In thi 
country, Conrad Aiken is notable for the seriousness of hi: 
interest; Aiken’s understanding of psychoanalysis—aot 
ways unexceptionable—did his novels little good but it won. 
derfully informed certain of his stories and poems. 

The case of D. H. Lawrence is interesting not only fo; 
Lawrence's inability to understand Freud, but for the light 
it throws on the methods of critics who lightly use the ide. 
of “influence.” Almost from the beginning of his career 
Lawrence thought in an essentially Freudian way. Yet he 
reached his insights without having read Freud and whe: 
at last he came to deal with Freudian theory he was shock. 
ingly obtuse. Much the same can be said of Sherwood Ander. 
son, who became distressingly coy whenever he spoke of 
Freud. Yet it is one of the clichés of criticism that beth Law. 
rence and Anderson are the notable examples of Freud 


influence on literature. LIONEL TRILLING 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


On Looking at Pictures 
MOST BOOKS that propose to tell you how to look at pic. 
tures turn—usually very early—into expositions of how pic. 
tures get to look the way they do. Lionello Venturi’s ‘Pai 
ing and Painters: How to Look at a Picture: from Giotto t 
Chagall” (Scribner's, $3.50) is no exception. 

Professor Venturi’s conclusion states: ‘The first impression 








of a picture is quite vague, and it is only after an analysis of 
all its components that we may really understand the mean. 
ing of each of them and of the picture as a whole.” Thu 
statement seems to me highly misleading if not complete! 
wrong. The process of looking at a picture is infinitely mo 

complex in scheme than that; it cannot be analyzed into di 

crete, sequential moments but only, if at all, into logi 

moments (though logic as such has very little to do wit 
the experience of art). Doesn't one find so many times that 
the “full meaning” of a picture—i. e., its aesthetic fact— 
is, at any given visit to it, most fully revealed at the first 
fresh glance? and that this “meaning” fades progressive! 
as continued examination destroys the unity of impression’ 
With many paintings and pieces of sculpture it is as if you 
had to catch them by surprise in order to grasp them a: 
wholes—their maximum being packed into the imstantanco 
shock of sight. Whereas if you plant yourself too firmly be- 
and then gaze at it too long you a: 
it merely gaze blankly back at y 


fore looking at a 
likely to end by having 
Professor Venturi is one of the few competent living ar 
critics, and his book gives an expert and philosophical, 
ketchy, account of the development of Western paiating 
until the present. Yet books telling you how to look at p 
tures should generally be read only after you have alreac) 


picture 


learned how by patient experience. 

The keystone of Professor Venturi’s aesthetics is the some 
what Crocean axiom that “the only standard for. . . app: 
ciation is the personality of the artist’’—which is cerrect | 
open to serious misinterpretation. The chief difficulty of th 
book is that it constantly announces the truth in misleadin; 
or incomplete terms. There is an inability to round out x 
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o not, perhaps, characterize the professor s thought 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


The Free State Vindicated 


BROGAN has written a searching analysis in ‘The 


State’ (Knopf, $2) of the historical and ideological 


of the tragedy of Germany. And ia his brilliant little 
he compares the bases of representative government 


the authoritarian tenets of the Reich from Frederick 
I to V-E Day. Brogan’s political values are Jeffer- 
good equipment for a social philosopher. 

finds that the democratic faith with all its implications 


+ 


°C . 1 . 4 
etter life is indigenous to the free state while to the 


ns it has always been a foreign importation, stunted 
r spiritual climate. He shows further—he is always 
—that the free state is now and has always been 
ient. It can, for instance, wage a total war more 
illy than the purely military state, for whereas the 


1 


state may be able to mobilize the resources of a 
1 for war it does not create new resources 
e orange, but there is only one orange.” The free 
n the other hand, possesses reserves of material and 
power which provide the improvisation, the techni- 
enuity, and originality that swing military tides. This 
ir has shown that the balance is weighted by the non- 
iry inventions of civilian technicians. As Brogan says, 
eep is the child of the flivver, the corvette of the 
ter.” This section of his book should give pause to 
ans and others who still envision the ultimate triumph 
e war machine, 
ogan’s book is a useful war-time polemic but to the 
| and social architects of a new Germany it could 
e discouraging. For if the free state based on the demo- 
faith is for the Germans an unnatural concept the pros- 
for the future is bleak—Brogan argues in effect that 
lemocracy by infusion is illusory. Yet that, it would seem, 
- only choice. And an imposed free state would be, for 


imperfections, far preferable to the military state we 


i 
ll but destroyed. HARVEY J. BRESLER 


Democracy in Triplicate 


IN "REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY, an Interpreta- 


f the British Civil Service’ (Antioch Press, $3.50), 
Donald Kingsley makes a stimulating contribution to the 
g discussion of administrative bureaucracy in relation 
mporary social change. About one-third of the book 
meaningful study of the evolution of the British civil 
e. In it Mr. Kingsley argues that the interests and ide- 
of the bourgeoisie, coming to dominant political power 
1832, reshaped the civil service from an organ primarily 
aristocracy into an organ of the ‘middle classes,’” and 
limitations of the civil service are the limitations of 
classes. The discussion makes the service come alive. 
Out of the historical analysis comes Mr. Kingsley’s main 
with the shift in effective power from the legislative 


the executive branch of government the importance of 
ministrative bureaucracy grows; hence the crucial need for 
¢ democratic future “is to develop and maintain repre- 


tive bureaucracy.” This representative character, accord- 


n that makes for a certain haziness and incoherence 





ing to Mr. Kingsley, ‘must be sought in a ni w 


view and upon a derivative stability in institutional tat 
I 
} thea tty ] nny miant + +}, ‘ 
...1n the strength of the officials’ commitmer ) ' 
, } ' 
poses that the state is undertaking to serve. ... Burea 
cies, to be democratic, must be representative of the gro 
| ; 
ti’ ° illu Li Li D ale AU dliddil iil 
they S ve Nust If ys < la I > S 
- ' } 
This contains, obviously, an important element of trut 
I 
; : ape oa 
it is convincingly de veloped. But it seems to me a conditional 
and limited truth. Every Durea icy KCe pe in | rioas Ol 
? , , . 
deep-going class-political change, is representative, in M 
K | y ¢ , ] ° ‘ ‘ ' ; ‘4 
ingley s sense, even in a des state. It 1s true, as Mr 
: ha ’ = 2 . 
Ningsiey argues in his incisive analysis of ¢ idm 
process, that conflicts between mint > and perman 
sal oF ae men Tolealen } , ° ¢ } +} ont 4 —' 
ciais are not itkely to De serious if both ac Ch th Ss 
— , : ‘ 
purposes. But whether that is dem fratic Or not dcpends 


upon whether or not the state is democratic. The bus 
cracies of communism and fascism are representatiy 

they promote ‘the purposes the state is und rtaking to s 
“mirror the dominant forces in society,”’ aad accept “a con 
non world view.” But how democratic are they? A totali- 
tarian regime creates the dominant forces, decides and im- 
poses the state’s purposes and world view. 

Democracy in the coming world will depend primarily 
upon the general institutional framework within which repr 
sentative bureaucracy works—a limited-power state, grass- 
roots pluralistic economic democracy, checks and balances 
(which Mr. Kingsley, mistakenly, I think, limits to top- 


governmental separation of powers) in the form of a varicty 








HENRY MILLER, author of the controversial TROPIC OF 
CANCER, perhaps the finest novel of our time, explains its 
so-called “smut” in OBSCENITY AND THE LAW OF 
REFLECTION, just published in a limited edition at $1 by 
the Alicat Book Shop, 287 S. Broadway, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
Collectors please note, 
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“It is 
Academy Award winners.”—TIME 


Beulah Bondi - 


payns GLOBE  “ceivet 


] 
worth any dozen run-of-the-studio 


David L. Loew presents 


Betty 


FIELD 


Zachary 


SCOTT 


The 


Sw fawe ! 


From George Sessions Perry’s 


“HOLD AUTUMN IN YOUR HAND” 
with J. CARROL NAISH 
Percy Kilbride 


Directed by Jean Renoir 


BRANDT’S AIR-COOLED 


B’way at 


of autonomous social institutions, freedom. There are gli 
of this in Mr. Kingsley’s analysis, but they are overwh« 
by his concentration on the administrative process. H 
matically and disdainfully 


reaucratic despotism. 


this subject, he fails to see that a bureaucracy may deve! 


» denies there is a danger of | 
Ignoring the literature and ideas 


( 


interests and powers of its own, and he fails to see ; 


where effective economic power is not wielded by 
outside the state but by the state itself the conditio 
bureaucratic despotism arise. 


Its limitations, as well as its merits, make this a beok thy: 
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should be read. It opens windows on a range of problem 
that must be uaderstood and solved if the coming world js ; 


be truly democratic, 





Apology to F. R. Scott 
In reviewing F. R. Scott's book of poems, 


is as unexplainable as it is inexcusable. My apolog: 
to Mr. Scott. F. W. DUPEE 
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LEWIS CORFY 


“Overture,” 
iat last week's issue, I called him F. R. Jones. The error 
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The Nation Index 


for volume 160 of The Nation covering the 
period from January through June, 1945, 1s | 
now available, This excellent reference aid may 
be had for 15 cents. 

Send your order for the Index with remit- 


tance, to 
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20 Vesey Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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ituer than the thing itself. Some- 
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READER has written me from 
an interesting comment 


Germany 


paragraph from Einstein's “Moz- 
tt May. The para- 


I quoted la 


, | + AA , 
VaS avDOut iviOZa 


tual currents of his time, and 


) 1 
a the statement that 


ly would have had no use for 
iu, ‘whose call ‘Back to Nature’ 
have meant very little to him. 
was on the side of Voltaire, in 
the ill-tempered words he pro- 
ipon the sage of Ferney as an 


This leads my correspondent 


e: “I had just finished reading 
ction of Mozart 
} are astounding, aren’t they? 
ter reading them Einstein’s pas- 
is just nonsense. The compulsion 
eople are under to try to fit lit- 
r musical figures into our idea 
ir time seems so wasteful. These 
want their idols to be on what 

think was the right side of their 

(1 recently saw an article in 
he author seemed a little hurt 
Izac had ‘completely misunder- 
the Paris Commune. Just because 

er does approve of the Paris 

e there is no reason to believe 
ilzac didn’t know what he was 
about when he said that he 

pprove.) Thus, since Einstein ts 

side of Voltaire (good for Vol- 
it is necessary that Mozart be, too, 

’ the vicious letter he wrote on 

e's death becomes ‘ill-tempered’ 

h is absurd. He was not on Vol- 
s side; he hated Voltaire; his let- 
n Voltaire’s death is really nasty. 
why can't the man be given credit 

me unpleasant qualities, or for 
‘errors of judgment (if indeed they 
tors of judgment) ?”” 

), my recent analysis of the review 
astein’s book in the summer issue 
nyon Review has brought this il- 

¢ comment from another read- 

[ should say that Mozart's music 
h in sentiment, but not sentimental 
ethoven occasionally is in the slow 

ents of his weaker works. Iadeed 

id say that Mozart’s very expres- 

s, his capacity to arouse the sub- 


ive feelings and passions of joy, 


w, longing, gaiety, precludes the 
lity of his being sentimental. 
mentality is precisely the pose of 

the simulation or suggestion of 


4! ' : 4} 
ts relation to tne 


Mozart 


letters... 








times, in Beethoven, one feels that he is 
trying to create a mood which has no 
actual occasion or objective correlative 
(to use T. S. Eliot's phrase) in the music 
itself. The mood is suggested or ‘called 
to mind’ but not embodied. In Mozart 
one can't help being gay or exultant or 
whatever the music is at the time. In 
Brahms’s serenades one feels that one 
‘ought’ to be gay; in the finale of Moz- 
art's E flat Sympliony one 7s gay, de- 
liriously so. That is why the Brahms is 
so terribly dull in the end, even though 
the tunes are often quite charming in 


themselve 


2 


From the very beginning there have 


} 


been readers of this column who have 
possible to regard my dis- 


found it 
like of much of Brahms’s music as a 
product of rational judgment of experi- 
ence; and the accusations of insufficient 
knowledge of the music and of preju- 
dice against it have continued in the 
face of my statements to the contrary. 
I have pointed out that since I have ex- 
pressed my love for certain works of 
Brahms my dislike of others cannot rep- 
resent a prejudice against him; I have 
also pointed out that I acquired an ex- 
haustive knowledge of his music during 
the dozen or more years when it was for 
me, every note of it, the greatest of all 
—until I began to be aware of some- 
thing in some of the works that made 
me dislike them. What I began to be 
aware of was the pose of feeling 
that my correspondent speaks of 
hich is to be heard in the rant- 
ing of the first movement of the 
First Symphony, the treacly sentimental- 
ity of the second movement, the arch- 
ness of the third—a!! of which can be 
heard also in other of Brahms’s preten- 
tious large-scale works. And not only 
pose of feeling, but pose of the entire 
process of artistic creation—of feeling 
making itself articulate through the sub- 
stance, procedures, forms of an artistic 
medium. The very first work that I dis- 
liked was the Sonata Opus 99 for cello 
and piano: here for the first time I be- 
came aware of a mere filling out of for- 
mal pattern by arbitrary manipulation 
of synthetic substance—of a form of ex- 
pression without real expression. And in 
time I came to dislike the other works 
of Brahms in which pumped-up atti- 
tudes are communicated through syn- 
thetically contrived large structures—as 
against music which communicates some- 
thing genuinely felt that has dictated 
the substance and its manipulation into 


WwW 


a form. 
Now that I think of it, that pose of 
feeling and of artistic expression of feel- 


gs I have heard 


the music of Shostako- 


is one of the thin 
and disliked 


vitch, of Villa-Lobos, of Roy Harris, of 


no 
Ing 


William Schuman, amd of others like 
them 

After a s had been written Ein- 
stein’s DooK came up once more. This 
co! § rrespondent ree. 
turf { 1 with me to 
Moza Quintet K. 515; and 
v = 1g t the things 
that were so ( ling in the minuet 
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movement—the somber strangeness of 
the Minuet, the first part of the Trio, 
the violent intensities of its middle part 


i 
I showed him what Einstein had 


} ! 
found important about it The follow- 
Mis 7" . ¢c jopot / , , 
i) viinuet 38 More OF a fen PO ai NiUNH- 
él with a Irio in the subdominant, 


1 n mre 
if grows into compiete song- 


| ‘ } ’ 
istened to the last few 


} } 1 
waich 1 


14 


PF 
torm.” Later we 


minutes of “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
leading up to and ending with the Con- 


tessa, perd passage; and when | 


ee 
fred ’ ’ F +h e ' ‘ , , 
lif ed Ue f CRU} Om the record after the 


solemn octaves that gently ease us from 


th 5 perearthly exaltation of that pas- 
sage down to this earth again, he sat 
silent for a long time; then, beginning 
to laugh, he said Let’s see what Eia- 


stein has to say*about it.’’ So we looked, 


1d found that Einstein had aothing to 


say about it. And lookir further we 
found that he did have things like this 
to say It has been « rved with truth 


in Susanna there is a bit of Colom- 
hino; that 
Bartolo and Marcellina are pure 
bufti figures. But the Countess? The 
Count? Cherubino? The tiny roles of 


Barbarina and her father, the gardener 


Antonio? Basilio the schemer? It took 
( if e to sce the €rd Ollila pos ibili- 
ties in this work and to realize them— 


courage that Mozart and da Ponte can 


have gathered only from pieces like 
those of Bertati and Casti.’’ At which 
point we shut the book with a bang— 
for go 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS | 





Nazis Still in Command 


Dear Sirs: Yesterday we were relieved 
of the job of running a P. O. W. en- 
closure with 7,000 P. O. W.’s of which 
we had been in charge for two weeks. 
The camp had been running for a week 
or so when a German lieutenant ex- 
pressed the wish to be brought to the 
Russian authorities. Well, P. O. W.’s had 
come to us with the oddest and craziest 
requests; this one, too, could have been 
dismissed with a laugh. But something 
in that man demanded confidence and 
respect. He opened our eyes to a lot of 
things in the camp that didn’t agree 
with the principles for which so many 
Allied soldiers had given their lives. As 
in most P. O. W. camps the German 
officers still retained their grip upon the 
rank and file, a lot of “cliques” had 
been set up, and an honest anti-Nazi 
didn’t have a chance. In addition to the 
guards there were only seven of us, all 
German-speaking, N. C. O.’s to carry 
on the administration of a camp of 
7,000; and we would have saved our- 
selves a lot of work if we had decided 
to leave things as they were. However, 
there was that German _ lieutenant 
P. O. W. with the single-track mind, 
whose one purpose was to wipe out fas- 
cism in whatever form it appeared. And 
there was also our conviction that we 
mustn't let these things happen if we 
could change them. 

So we seven non-coms, our officer, and 
that man had a talk one evening. This 
is what we decided and we carried it 
out the following morning. At 7 o'clock 
we gave orders to the officers to stand 
by with their baggage. At the same 
time the men were told to stand by 
for an important announcement. Well, 
found 
out, were instigating subversive activi- 


the ofhicers who, as we had 
ties, were led away. Those who had tried 
hard to have the men do close-order 
drill and those who had stolen rations 
from their own men were locked up in 
Now we had 7,000 men with- 
without leaders, and you 


the cage. 
out officers, 
German is without a 
7,000 men 


into seven set arate £roups, 


know what a 
| 
aX 


were now 


AauCT. These 


broken up 
and every one of us had 1,000 men star- 
ing at him waiting and wondering what 
was going to happen next. Well, here is 
a rough idea of what each of us said 


to his group: 





This morning we have freed 
from your officers. For six years 
these men have mistreated you. For 
six years or longer they have stolen 
from you and from every decent Ger- 
man and now, when they shar 
your fate of captivity, they tho 
they could continue that life. 
That has changed as of today. I have 
taken over the battalion of 1,000 
men. Together we will choose ten 
Company Commanders who have 
your confidence and mine. Neither | 
nor these ten men have been to the 
War Academy in Potsdam, nor 
any S. S. Oberfuehrerschule. But | 
am sure we'll be able to run ¢! 
battalion as efficiently as if We wore 
those silver epaulettes. 


Never had I seen so much sat 
tion as in those men after I gave 
the mews. Every company was 
whom they would suggest. In addi 
I asked who felt capable of lead 
group of 100 men and I found out 
the men who had ever been ia t: 
with the German Army for “cri: 
like ‘“Zersetzung der Wehrkraft,” | 


ing to foreign radio stations, etc. | 


picked my tea men from these 
and today I can say that none o! 
has let us down. 

But here's the payoff. While I w 
writing these lines I was told to r 
to a mecting. The orders from 
HQ were in. Everything we did in 
last two weeks will have to be und 
We will have to put Germen o 
back in charge of the companies. W« 
will have to appoint German Ba 
Commanders in our own places. W« 
supposed to supervise them only. 
this is impossible. Here every one oi 
is up against eleven politically 
trinated Nazi bastards who shou! 
shot rather than put in charge of G 
man people. Now the old game of 
trigue and fake and forgery will be 
tinued. German officers laugh 
“these silly Americans.” And the 
who were company commanders 
who cooperated with us, what caa | 
expect from these officers? In a 
days these company commande: 
uncovered 182 former members o! 
Waffen S.S., 12 former members 0! 
Allgemeine S.S., some members 
1932 and 1933. SERVICE 
Somewhere in Germany, 


[This letter reached us through 
Newsletter for a Democratic Austra 
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TION 


September 8, 1945 


h also sent us the following infor- 
The June 8 issue of the Kaert- 
ner Neueste Nachrichten, a aewspapet 

shed under the auspices of the Brit- 
Occupation Authorities, reports that 


sul 


e Military Government is directing 
in agricultural work in Carinthia. 
e men, Austrian P. O. W.’s, will be 


anded by their own officers, who 

iostly German, and “who are re- 
ble to the Allied Command for 
nduct of their men.” This means 

Austrian P, O. W.’s, on Austrian 

are often being officered by Ger- 

mans and owe them obedience.—epI- 
RS THE NATION. } 


The Errors of Weimar 


ir Sirs: I wish to take exception to 
r editorial note on Dr. Gerhard An- 
etz in The Nation of August 11. 
Unintentionally, I trust, you have done a 
ve injustice to an honest and fearless 


Let me first correct two major errors 

ju (and the source of your infor- 

mn) committed in your short note. 

Anschuetz never was—nor ever 

d to be—the author of the Wei- 

r Constitution. Its real father was the 

Dr. Hugo Preuss, a democratic 

ar-politician, who was the first Min- 

r of the Interior of the German Re- 

Dr. Anschuetz’s claim to fame 

s with the facts that he was the 

ng expert on constitutional law of 

Hitler Germany and that he wrote 

commentary on the 
ir Constitution. 

ir second error concerns the para- 

f of the Constitution which An- 

z is said to have criticized. It char- 

zes the reliability of the newspaper 

iew on which you base your re- 

that it speaks of paragraph 54, 

th anybody who ever read a book 


? 
tstanding 


lern German history knows that it 
paragraph 48 which conferred the 
ful emergency powers on the Presi- 
tent of the German Republic. It is un- 
a that Dr. Anschuetz would 
mis« — ted the most frequently dis- 

urticle of the Constitution. 
In general, I hold no brief for schol- 
nd politicians who remained in 
Hitler Germany. 9 there are excep- 
and Gerhard Anschuetz is one of 
I always considered him the clear- 
est constitutional thinker I ever encoun- 
1 in Germany and one of the rather 
w university professors who did not 
tate to stand up for their demo- 
cratic convictions. As you say, he spent 
years of Hitler’s reign in a Nazi 
prison. I do not think that he deserved 


a slur from you. Your note would have 
made, more sense, if it had ended with 
the words: ‘ That ther 
other things wrong with Weimar Ger- 


were a few 
many besides paragraph 48, and that one 
of them was too few—far, far too few 
—Dr. Anschuetzes.”” FELIX E. HIRSCH 
Aanandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 

ugust 14 


{When The Nation said that one of 
the things wrong with Weimar Germany 
was ‘too many—far, far too many—Dr. 
Anschuetzes” we did not intend a slur 
on his character. Nor do we doubt that 
he stood up for his democratic convic- 
tions. What the comment tried to say, 
perhaps too obliquely, was simply that 
too many honest democrats in pre-Hit- 
ler Germany thought you could sweep 
back the Nazi tide with a broom made 
of constitutional provisions and other 
legal formulas. If more of them had 
realized from the start that what they 
faced was not legitimate political oppo- 
sition but a fascist revolution, to be met 
by the united forces of ail the left and 
democratic elements in Germany, Hitler 
would not have come to power and Dr. 
Anschuetz would not have spent ten 
years in a Nazi prison. As for our other 
errors, they are inexcusable. We relied 
on a dispatch in the New York Times 
instead of turning to several available 
reference books in The Nation's library. 
We should have learned by this time 
that even the Times is not infallible. 
—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


Would Conscription Pay? 
Dear Sirs; Coascription or Enlistment ? 
by Militaris seems to me the most rca- 
sonable discussion of the subject that 
I have seen. My opinion may be largely 
personal; but the article emphasizes 
most temperately what I would empha- 
size. If we are to have another war 
within five years after this one ends, we 
may well continue conscription. If we 
are not to have another war for fifteen 
or twenty years, conscription would be 
largely futile. Unless there is a rather 
immediate prospect of war, it is almost 
impossible to keep up the necessary in- 
terest in military training, for large 
numbers of conscripts. 

GUSTAVUS S. PAINE 
Southbury, Conn., July 15 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 125 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


Choose to be grateful for 
in Vanity Fav 

Sir Walter Scott’s 
several alii 
Is a lass (anag.) 
Part of a car worn 
This Japanese fish is nea 
Chant in harmony 

Edible part of an alligator 
Poem whi se second half is 
Hole in favor with golfers wl 
a long ball (hyphen, 38-3) 
Punctual (two words, 2 and 4) 

A topping thing for one’s retirement 
Not an odd-sounding Russian 
Spanish wine shop 

A big fellow 
Tyrannical schoolmaster 
Copy r fir ld 

A little fellow 

Sonya appears in a medieval peas- 
ant’s jacket 


A game bird 


someone 
black one had 


ises 


’round the neck? 
, 
rly all tail 


spoke n 
» hit 


in David 


nm his peculiar 
vy nutrition, propagate, 
and rot” 
He of ~ lean and hungry look, in 
Julius ¢ ‘aesar 
Vhat th Scot 
on his tombstone 
= 2 2 
A police dog, 
“O.K. I'm on!” 
Take off - 


man had inscribed 
(four words, 


perhaps 
(anag.) 


Hal and Lila join in an old saluta- 
tion (hyphen, 3-4) 
Bright and companionable, if a lit- 
tle unsteady about the room 
One who ascends by this is likely to 
have sway (two words, 4 and 6) 
Parts from capital 
Guide to the North 
Gorbodue, by Thomas Sackville, was 
the first regular one w ritten in Eng- 
lish (It was a bit dull) 

~ Tagged 

22 Not an outstanding success as a 
shepherdess (hyphen, 2-4) 

26 “O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
soft ~ 
He and 
were more than Flesh 
could stand 


Nature’s 


his brother miller, Bone, 
and Blood 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 124 


—1 MOUTH; 4 BLAST; 7 IN- 
10 GAMIN; 11 EIDAM, 12 DREAM- 
TEND; 16 HERR; 18 ASIDB; 20 
ENTRAP; 22 RELIEF; 24 
BOWERY; 25 CAIRN: 26 TSAR; 28 TURF; 
81 BAILIES; 33 POKER; 34 PHLOX; 35 
AMASSER; 36 YAWED; 37 YATES. 
MIGHT; 2 UNMAN; 3 HIND; 
6 TAMAR; 8 CREASE; 
9 UNMADE; 14 EDWARDS; 15 DWELLER; 
16 HERBERT; 17 REPAYER; 18 AZTEC; 
19 END ON; 23 VATIMA; 24 BRAINS; 2 
PIPSY; 27 ASKEW; 20 UNLIT; 80 FOXES; 
$1 BRAD; 32 SPRY. 


ACROSS: 
CLUDE; 
EHR; 13 
WHEEZE; 21 


DOWN :—1 
4 BERR; 5 ADDLE; 
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